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OURS THE FOOD: THEIRS THE HUNGER 


HELEN HALL AND PAUL KELLOGG 


CHRISTMAS BOOK SECTION 


These Vital Features 


When a Democratic President and a Republican 
Congress face each other in the shadow of a na- 
tional election, what becomes of crucial issues that 
may be ruinous if fumbled? Under what terms can 
America drive ahead? Irving Dilliard, brilliant 
editorial writer on the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 


points the way to a solution. 


J. B. Condliffe, professor of economics at the 
University of California, examines European relief 
from the viewpoint of America’s own self-interest. 
One of a number of articles SG plans on food, 


help and peace in months ahead. 


Harland Manchester, a keen-eyed reporter who 


has seen for himself, throws the 


Coming Up 


ticed in our country but already a powerful politi- 


cal portent South of the Border. 


Look for spirited battles in the new Congress 
over universal military training. As a followup to 
November’s Education for Our Time, SG presents 
both sides as educators see it—Alonzo Myers, pro- 
fessor of education in New York University, and 


Dean Earl Reed Silvers, of Rutgers University. 


_ The two current series on Mental Health and on 
Recent Social Thinking combine for one month to 
concentrate on a common field. Dr. Gardner Mur- 
phy of the College of the City of New York dis- 
cusses Modern Psychological Theory and a sympa- 
thetic journalist, Hillier Kriegh- 


SUIRIVEV 


spotlight on Haya of Peru, the 


people’s strong man, little no- 


CS R A 7) = G baum, looks at Psychology Ap- 


plied to Veterans Rehabilitation. 


SMITH COLLEGE 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School Offering a Pro- 
gram of Social Work Education Leading to the 
Degree of Master of Social Science. 


The course provides two years of academic credits 
including theory, field practice in selected social 
agencies, and the writing of a thesis. 


Academic Year Opens June 23, 1948 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 
Contents for December, 1947 


Effectiveness of Casework in Marital Discord with 
Alcoholism Dorothy S. Baldwin 


Abstracts of Theses: Smith College School for 
Social Work, 1947 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education Leading to the degree of M.S. 


Medical Social Work 
‘Psychiatric Social Work 
Community Work 
Family and Child Welfare 


Social Research 


Catalog will be sent on request. 


51 Commonwealth Avenue Boston, Mass. 


This Christmas Give 
SURVEY GRAPHIC 


—12 informative numbers 
—convenient to order. 
—reasonably priced: : 
one subscription, $4... two or more, 
$3 each... your own subscription, 
new or renewal, may be iticluded. 
Survey Graphic, 112 East 19 Street, New York 3, N, Y. 
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New HARPER BOOKS of Interest to Readers of “Survey Graphic” 


DESIGN FOR GIVING The Story of the National War Fund, 1943-1947 


By Harold J. Seymour. Foreword by Winthrop Aldrich Pres., National War Fund, Inc. 


Everyone interested in fund-raising will welcome this factual volume which points out the lessons to be learned 
from that unique federation of philanthropic effort, the National War Fund. The story of this achievement is 
here presented in a frank account of the organization and operation of the Fund, both its mistakes and successes. 
‘The observation on what was learned about money raising should help all who deal with the financing of na- 
tional organizations, and should be of great value also to those who seek support for causes in communities.” 
—Jay A. Urice, Executive Secretary, National Board of the Y.M.C.A. $2.50 


INTERCULTURAL ATTITUDES IN THE MAKING 


Parents, Youth Leaders and Teachers at Work 


Edited by William Heard Kilpatrick, Prof. Emeritus of Teachers College, Columbia University, and William 
Van Til, Bureau for Intercultural Education. 


A working manual on how to improve attitudes of children and young people toward members of minority groups 
——as these are met in school and neighborhood. This methods book for parents, teachers and youth group workers 
is directed toward the removal of racial and religious prejudice. Ninth Yearbook of The John Dewey Society. $3.00 


I 


CONFLICTS OF POWER IN MODERN CULTURE 


Edited by Lyman Bryson, Prof. of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 
Louis Finkelstein, Pres., Jewish Theological Seminary 
Robert M. Maclver, Prof. of Sociology, Columbia University 


This book is a sweeping study of the fundamental problems of power and aggression in western culture. Sixty- 
two authors, many of the most brilliant intellectual leaders of today, contribute the resources of their special fields 
of knowledge to the search for a common solution. Their coordinated efforts represent an important step in defining 
the sources of conflict in our culture and charting the way to transformation and integration of that culture itself. 
Proceedings of the Seventh Conference on Science, Philosophy and Religion. $6.50 


FAMILY AND CIVILIZATION 


By Carle C, Zimmerman, Associate Prof. of Sociology, Harvard University 


A landmark in the literature of the human family, this scholarly, detailed study is the first book to develop a com- 
plete theory of the family. Following the development of the Western family from its. beginning in history up to 
its present status and its possible future course, the author gives an explanation of family decay in such times as the 
present as revolutionary as it is logical Here is a book of outstanding importance, not only for every sociologist, but 
for everyone who is interested in the problems of marriage and the family. $6.00 


COOPERATIVE DEMOCRACY 


Through Voluntary Association of the People as Consumers 


1947 Revised Edition. By James P. Warbasse, Pres. Emeritus, The Cooperative League of the U.S.A. 


In response to continued demand, the standard reference work on the consumers’ cooperative movement is now pre- 
sented in a Fifth Edition, combining a study of the most recent developments in the field with the original 
classic exposition of the principles of cooperation. Valuable for the experienced worker within the movement as 
well as for the student seeking an introduction to cooperative principles and practices. $3.00 


SMALL COMMUNITIES IN ACTION = ear 


Stories of Citizen Programs At Work — . 4 

By Jean and Jess Ogden, Associates in Adult Education, University of Virginia, Extension Division 
“An i sting a . inspiring collection . . . thirty-four stories telling in detail how communities have helped 
Pie eo enae the efforts of their own citizens. . . .This beok should be required reading for every social 
worker and student of community organization, as well as every citizen interested in promulgating the American Cees | 
of life.’ "—SURVEY GRAPHIC. ; : ; 3709 bere 
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650,000 EMPLOYEES 


MILLIONS OF TELEPHONE USERS 


730,000 STOCKHOLDERS 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF MANAGEMENT 


IN THE BELL SYSTEM 


I+ usep ro sE- that the owners of 
practically every business were them- 
selves the managers of the business. 
Today, as far as large businesses are 
concerned, a profound change has 
taken place. In the Bell System, for 
instance, employee management, up 
from the ranks, and not owner manage- 
ment, is responsible for running the 
business. 


This management has been trained 
for its job in the American ideal of 
respect for the individual and equal 
opportunity for each to develop his tal- 
ents to the fullest. A little thought will 
bring out the important significance of 
these facts. 


_ Management is, of course, vitally in- 
terested in the success of the enterprise 
it manages, for if it doesn’t succeed, it 
will lose its job. 


So far as the Bell System is con- 
cerned, the success of the enterprise 
depends upon the ability of manage- 
ment to carry on an essential nation- 


wide telephone service in the public 


interest. 
This responsibility requires that 
management act as a trustee for the 
interest of all concerned: the millions 
of telephone users, the hundreds of 


thousands of employees, and the hun- 
dreds of thousands of stockholders. 
Management necessarily must do the 
best it can to reconcile the interests 
of these groups. 


Of course, management is not infalli- 
ble; but with its intimate knowledge 
of all the factors, management is in a 
better position than anybody else to 
consider intelligently and act equitably 
for each of these groups—and in the 
Bell System there is every incentive for 
it to wish to do so. 


Certainly in the Bell System there is 
no reason either to underpay labor or 
overcharge customers in order to in- 
crease the “private profits of private 
employers,” for its profits are limited 


by regulation. In fact, there is no reason - 


whatever for management to exploit or 
to favor any one of the three great 
groups as against the others and to do 
so would be plain stupid on the part 
of management. 


The BUSINESS Cannot succeed in the. 


long run without well-paid employees 
with good working conditions, without 
adequate returns to investors who have 
put their savings in the enterprise, and 


without reasonable prices to the cus- 


tomers who buy its services. On the 
whole, these conditions have becn well- 
met over the years in the Bell System. 


Admittedly, this has not been and 
is not an easy problem to solve fairly 
for all concerned. However, collective 
bargaining with labor means that la- 
bor’s point of view is forcibly presented. 
What the investor must have is deter- 
mined quite definitely by what is re- 
quired to attract the needed additional 
capital, which can only be obtained in 
competition with other industries. 


App in our regulated business, man- 
agement has the responsibility, to- 
gether with regulatory authorities, ‘to 
see to it that the rates to the public 
are such as to assure the money, credit 
and plant that will give the best pos- 
sible telephone service at all times. 


More and better telephone service at 


a cost as low as fair treatment of em- 


ployees and a reasonable return to 
stockholders will permit is the aim and ~ 
responsibility of management in the 
Bell System. . ™= ‘ 


. WALTER S. GIFFORD, President 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH compa 


Among Ourselves 


* Survey Graphic HAD AS MANY SUBSCRIBERS 
i readers for November, for its special “Call- 
-g America” issue devoted entirely to Edu- 
ition, its circulation department would be 
yowed under. From that catastrophe the cir- 
slators have been saved by the kindness of 
Jwspapers reprinting its material. 
\Survey Graphic has a normally high record 
sa source of reprinted material, but no recent 
sue except the Segregation special last Janu- 
y has approached the clipping agency bulk 
November. It was a surprising demonstra- 
pn of interest in America’s educational 
-oblems. 
One contributor, Agnes Snyder—co-author 
“The Most Important Years”—wrote that 
.¢ honorarium for that article was being used 
' help bring a foreign student to the Bank 
creet Schools in New York. 
A clubwoman in Iltnois wrote, “excellent 
-and will be of great use to my state chair- 
an of education. . I recommend it to 
istrict and county chairman.” 
From a teacher at Trenton, N. J., “I sat 
own and read just about all of it and liked 
so well that I ordered twenty copies and 
ave recommended it to some of my teacher 
jends elsewhere. I hope my union sends 
ypies to the Board of Education.” 
P.S. on Education, for whatever significance 
may have: 
Twelve-year-old son of a Survey Graphic 
aff member received a very poor report on 
is rope climbing from the school physical 
aining teacher. The parent made inquiry 
1 dutiful attention. The teacher was unper- 
bed and able to take all in her stride. “So 
hat,” said Teacher. “So he doesn’t become 
monkey.” 


Ours THE Foop: THEIRS THE HUNGER” 1s 
ve joint product of Mr. and Mrs. Kellogg’s 
mpressions on a brief trip which included 
neva and four capitals in early fall that 
ave Survey Graphic’s editor his first re- 
ewed touch with Europe since the war. 


Helen Hall was consumer adviser on the_ 


merican delegation at this year’s conference 
1 Geneva of the Food and Agriculture Or- 
anization of the UN. 

It was at the first of these annual FAO 
eetings (last year at Copenhagen) that the 
. S. set the pattern for including consumers 
9 less than agriculturists and governmental 
presentatives in the setup. Miss Hall is 
airman of the National Association of Con- 
mers. She is director of the Henry Street 
ttlement, New York, and a member of the 
dvisory Committee, Council of Economic 
dvisers to the President. — 


TEARTBREAKING END OF JOHN GILBERT 
s life could not be passed in silence 


ny times, in writings of wisdom, inspira- 
and grace. Many more times by his 
it and encouragement he made con- 
ons unseen but no less important. His 
ath was a shock and loss to Survey Graphic 
yond repair. It is good to have had Victor 
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-pages. The man had appeared here ~ 


Weybright within reach to set down a page of 
remembrance about the friend who has gone, 
Victor who was a long-time managing editor 
here, now editor and chairman of .Penguin 
Books, Inc., and who was with OWI in 
London during the war. 


Aone OTHER CONTRIBUTORS THIS MONTH: 

Philip E. Mosely is professor of International 
Relations at the Russian Institute, Columbia 
University, a first-hand student of Soviet policy 
in action. During four war years he served 
the State Department, including attendance at 
the Moscow and Potsdam Conferences and 
membership on the Yugoslay-Italian boundary 
commission and the Commission to Draft the 
Statute of the Free Territory of Trieste... . 
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Dr. Roy R. Grinker was a medical lieuten- 
ant-colonel with the Army Air Forces where 
he observed the neuroses of war in Tunisia 
and now is chief psychoneurologist at the 
Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago. . . . Richard 
L. Neuberger of Portland, Oregon, with the 
whole Northwest to Point Barrow for his 
territory, requires no introduction to Survey 
Graphic readers. 

‘Nelson C. Jackson as a director of the 
Southern Field Division of the National Urban 
League is a nearby observer of the Candle- 
lights which he describes in his article... . 

Carey McWilliams has to his credit a long 
list of writings against pushing people around. 
His latest, the forthcoming book, “They Came 
From Mexico,” continues the vein. 


. * 


THOMAS JEFFERSON, author of the Declaration of Independence’ 


+ 
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It Happened in 1947 


Ee THIS FINAL MONTH, THIS RE- 

curring season of appraisal and 
checkup, one event of the year stands 
out for history. We have seen a thing 
of courage, decency, and enlighten- 
ment of which the long future cannot 
be unmindful, a thing to which later 
generations must turn back, and this 
is the report of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Civil Rights. 

This projection of what it means to 
be an American citizen claims a 
place for itself without presumption 
il a great succession—first the events 
culminating in the Bill of Rights, 
then emancipation of the slaves, and 
now third, this answer to today’s 
crisis. The crisis is real. It confronts 
the American people, a record built 
up slowly through the years, accented 
on a worldwide scale through the 
overriding of civil liberties by the 
men who fomented the war, con- 
tinued during the war itself, and since 
the war showing very little decline. 

The report is a noble reaffirmation 
of faith in individual dignity, linked 


with a program to insure that this 


faith shall not die for lack of works. 
Here actually is legislation of match- 
less authority upon the American 
conscience. That is to say, the very 


"statement of these things in this way 


must have the substantial effect of a 
law, and no congress, assembly, or 
court hereafter can entirely nullify 
or repeal it. Beyond that, although 
there is not the faintest braggadocio 
about it, here is a superlative declar- 
ation of courage. Its whole spirit, as 
in 1776 and 1863, breathes the calmest 
self-confidence—and no man fright- 
ened for his power could admit a word 


of it, nor any frightened government. 


“To Secure These Rights” is both 
title and theme. It begins with a 


reminder of America’s heritage of 


GEORGE BRITT 


freedom and equality, examines what 
we have done in claiming that heri- 
tage—and how we have failed—then 
enlarges on President Truman’s echo 
of the Declaration of Independence 
when he appointed the committee a 
year ago, “The preservation of civil 
liberties is a duty of every govern- 
ment.” Finally, it specifies a course 
of positive performance of this duty. 


Orn HERITAGE, AS THE REPORT STATES 
it, includes four essential rights—the 
right to safety and security of the 
person, to citizenship and its priv- 
ileges (not omitting unrestricted vot- 
ing), to freedom of conscience and ex- 
pression, and to equality of oppor- 
tunity. All these rights are dwelt upon, 
and the first, as follows: E1710; 


Freedom can exist only where the 
citizen is assured that his person is 
secure against bondage, lawless violence, 
and arbitrary arrest and punishment. 
Freedom from slavery in all its forms 
is clearly necessary if all men are to 
have equal opportunity to use their 
talents and to lead worthwhile lives. . . . 
Where the threat of violence by private 
persons or mobs exists, a cruel inhibition 
of the sense of freedom of activity and 
security of the person inevitably results. 
Where a society permits private and 
arbitrary violence to be done to its mem- 
bers, its own integrity is inevitably cor- 
rupted. It cannot permit human beings 
to be imprisoned or killed in the absence 
of due process of law without -degrading 
its entire fabric. 


This is quite typical—a bold facing 
of sordid fact, and boldness in pre- 
scribing remedies. In this boldness of 
the official report lies its potency as 
emancipation from fear. The words, 


‘to be sure, are a hope to minorities 


who have experienced mistreatment 
and wouldn’t be surprised by more of 
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it. Far beyond, however, the report 
takes notice of past depressions and 
insecurities and panics—in which civi) 
rights have been considered a luxury 
—and declares that we must not be 
scared out of our wits any more. 


America’s BEST ‘TRADITION STANDS 
back of this report, the tradition of 
undaunted individual freedom. 

Americans like to think that in our 
country a man has a right to be him- 
self, and we take affectionate pride 
in Roger Williams refusing to be 
silenced by the Massachusetts theo- 
crats, in John Peter Zenger getting out 
his newspaper from jail in spite of the 
governor. This tradition took further 
shape in such words as Jefferson’s, “A 
bill of rights is what the people are 
entitled to against every government 
on earth, general or particular, and 
what no just government should re- 
fuse or rest on inference.” 

America has been a place where 
many men habitually were agin’ the 
government, and Thoreau could 
laugh, “I saw that the State was half- 
witted, that it was timid as a lone 
woman with her silver spoons, and 
that it did not know its friends from 
its foes, and I lost all my remaining 
respect for it, and pitied it.” 

This is where Justice Holmes could 
win his great name as a dissenter, 
and declare in powerful minority “if 
there is any principle of the Constitu- 
tion that more imperatively calls for 
attachment than any other, it is the 
principle of free thought—not free 
thought for those who agree with us, 
but freedom for the thought we hate.” 

Well, it is too bad, but there are 
skeletons also, and not all of them in 
the closet. America is a good deal of 
a split personality. So we are remind- 
ed of Boston hanging Quakers on the 


Common and Salem burning its 
witches, and our many ruthless ept- 
sodes of displaced persons—Tories 
run out of the country by the Revolu- 
tionary patriots, Mormons hounded all 
the way to Utah, and all that. And 
the Know-Nothing anti - foreigner, 
anti-Catholic campaign. 

And not quite ten years ago the 
Jersey City Chamber of Commerce 
had their Mayor Frank Hague as a 
guest speaker, and he told them, “We 
hear about constitutional rights, free 
speech, and a free press. Every time I 
hear those words, I say to myself, 
“That man is a Red. That man is a 
Communist.’ You never heard a real 
American talk in that manner.” 

The Report of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Civil Rights points to many 
a present and current item for this 
exhibit. It notes, to be sure, a certain 
progress toward civilization. But it 
sets down unflinchingly the whole 
picture of lynchings and police bru- 
talities—in one particular jail “it was 
seldom that a Negro man or woman 
was incarcerated who was not given 
a severe beating”—of unequal justice 
in the courts, of denial of ordinary 
rights to persons of Mexican, Indian, 
Chinese, Japanese, and other ancestry, 
of poll-tax obstacles, of attacks on 
Jehovah’s Witnesses and also of cur- 
tailments of the right to bear arms, 
of denial of assorted freedoms and 
opportunities to Jews and Negroes, 
of housing exclusions, of segregation 
in all its ugly discoloration of the 
national life. It even picks up viola- 
tions of fair play such as when Negro 
boys are denied entrance to the Golden 
Gloves boxing contests in Washington, 
D. C., although they compete from 
other cities in the national tourna- 
ment. 

Where a society permits such things, 
the report holds, “its own integrity is 
inevitably corrupted.” And again, “all 
of us must endure the cynicism about 
democratic values which our failures 
breed.” In addition to these inroads 
on our moral fiber, it makes clear that 
such discriminations are a vast drain 
on the national wealth, a drag and a 
threat to our international relations. 


Presienr “CRUMAN FOSTERED THIS 
Committee.on Civil Rights, and the 
report exalts him and also the year 
1947. But Mr. Truman nevertheless 
ordered “the President’s loyalty pro- 
gram” last spring which loosed such 
a swarm of unrestricted intimidation, 
snooping, and tattling upon govern- 
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ment employes as Washington per- 
haps never in all it days had seen 
before. And 1947 has been one of our 
blackest years for violation of civil 
rights and common propriety in the 
name of ferreting out Communists. 

Senator McKellar’s senile filibuster 
against David Lilienthal might have 
seemed an all-time low had not the 
House Committee on Un-American 
Activities trumped his ace. Already, 
it was a sight not uncommon in the 
capital for some committee of House 
or Senate to be engaged quite ruth- 
lessly in making a scapegoat — if 
not for the victim’s beliefs, then for 
his friends or his enemies, for his 
prominence or for his helplessness. 
Some misuse of the congressional 
duty of investigation doubtless is un- 
avoidable, but a layman would sup- 
pose at least that if a committee takes 
upon itself the functions of a grand 
jury, it should grant grand jury pro- 
tection to the accused. 

The Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee worked by the most irresponsi- 
ble precedents, developed the most 
arbitrary procedures. Here was the 
national split personality in maximum 
disturbance, conjuring up its own 
specters of fear and assuming blandly 
that the end justified the means. The 
roster of Un-American methods is de- 
pressing, without Hollywood touches. 
It should be sufficient here merely to 
glance at Chairman J. Parnell 
Thomas, “timid as a lone woman with 
her silver spoons,’ browbeating a 
witness, “Some day you'll wake up 
and the American people will wake 
up like Rip Van Winkle did, and 


realize the danger of Communism.” 


Iw conrrast we see THAT THE PREst- 
dent’s Committee on Civil Rights does 
realize the danger of Communism—in 
seriousness and calm. The Commun- 
ists iN many countries, it says without 
qualification, “have proved, by their 
treatment of those with whom they 
disagree, that their ideology does not 
include a belief in universal human 
rights.” It takes up in detail both the 
Communists and the native Fascists, 
“two groups whose refusal to accept 
and abide by the democratic process 
is all too clear . . 


equality.” 

But our freedom of opinion and ex- 
pression, says the report, is most im- 
mediately threatened by “efforts to 
deal with these few people in our 
midst who would destroy democracy.” 


specifically, public excitement 
about “communists” has gone far be- 
yond the dictates of the “good judg- 
ment” and “calmness” of which Holmes 
and Brandeis spoke. A state of near- 
hysteria now threatens to inhibit the 
freedom of genuine democrats. . . . If 
we fall back upon hysteria and re- 
pression as our weapons against totali- 
tarians we will defeat ourselves. 


The report marches on to action. 
It would strengthen antilynch laws 
and extend fair employment practices. 
It writes twenty pages of challenging 
specifications to put teeth in old laws 


and enact new ones, supporting civil | 


rights. 

About the current near-hysteria over 
abhorred opinions, it says, “We can- 
not let these abuses deter us from the 
legitimate exposing of real Commun- 
ists and real Fascists.” The concern 
of good citizens over the activities of 
these groups is shared by “every 
member of this committee.” The re- 
port proclaims “the right and duty of 
the government to dismiss disloyal 
workers.” It would protect the govy- 
ernment by a clear defination of loy- 
alty obligations and by the establish- 
ment of due process through which 
these should be maintained. It pro- 
poses public registration of all groups 
which attempt to influence public 
opinion, in order to compel disclosure 
of pertinent facts about themselves. 
The Civil Rights program would 
block Communist penetration more 
effectively than the whole kit and 
caboodle of the Un-American circus. 


a x 
© SECURE THESE RIGHTS,” SAID THE 
Declaration of Independence, “govern- 
ments were instituted among ‘men.” 
The Civil Rights Committee, having 
reviewed the precarious state of these 
rights in the world climate today, 
inexorably places responsibility on the 
U. S. government to guard them. 
That means a fresh insistence upon 
civil rights by the American people. 
If Chairman J. Parnell Thomas, for 


example, felt that his Un-American ~ 


activities were a stench and a blush 
to the voters of his district, his in- 
stincts for reelection undoubtedly 
would shed on him a great light. 


. equally hostile to~ Obviously, he remains in darkness, 
~ the American heritage of freedom and 


and the Hollywood film studios by 


their timidity have made themselves — 


party to a lynching. The urgency 
nevertheless, is’ne for the people 
themselves, the paramount urgency of 
demanding of the government a re- 


newed fidelity to our dearest heritage. 
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Clues to the world’s stark need, from Geneva and four other capitals, 


as desperate Europe 


hangs anxiously on each move in Washington politics. 


Ours the Food: Theirs the Hunger 


HELEN HALL and PAUL KELLOGG 


Sm IN HIs TWENTIES, Roserr Louis 
Stevenson must have encountered 
young Frenchmen on quests like his 
own when he left the rigorous 
weather of his native Scotland behind 
him to find haven and healing in the 
clear air of the Forest of Fontaine- 
bleau. 

Ten years later, his path crossed 
those of young Americans in our 
Adirondacks, health seekers like him- 
self, at Saranac Lake. Later came our 
Sierras and last there was Vailima, 
his Samoan home high above the sea, 
where at forty he was vouchsafed a 
final quota of four fruitful years. 
These were all so many way stations 
in a long, long trail winding half 
around the earth, as he kept alight 
his creative spark in a frail lamp. 

Such experiences surely would have 
afforded R.L.S. insight into what is 
now at stake in the special Reception 
Hospital for young tuberculous pa- 
tients that we visited in Paris in mid- 
September. With his gifts for under- 
standing and delineation, he of all 
men could have reached hearts the 
world over with their cause. 

We were brought to this center by 
Madame Margot Noblemaire who in 
the durance of the Nazi occupation 
dared harbor maquisards in her Paris 
home and smuggle refugees on the 
road to safety. We found her aroused 


now to a new, more insidious inva-_ 


sion springing from postwar strain 
and implacable food shortages. 

The French have always cherished 
the &ite among their youth, meaning 
by that something other than class 
or family. This community leader 
made it clear to us how they have in 
mind all sorts and conditions of 
gifted young people who come up 
from the provinces to study in Paris; 
those from rural villages and indus- 
trial districts who make good in 
studio or theater, technical institute 


or university. These are prized, one | 


generation after another, as bringers 
of innovation and fresh leadership to 


arts and sciences; to the economic 


— 


and political, as well as the cultural, 
life of France. Small wonder that 
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sharp concern for this precious stuff 
of the future has spread from medical 
circles to the wider public as the 
incidence of tuberculosis among such 
students has doubled this past year. 

Young patients are sent on from 
the reception center we visited to 
hospitals and sanatoria to make the 
long fight for recovery. As a way 
station, the Paris institution is 
charged with the grimness and hope 
characteristic of a field hospital be- 
hind a battlefront, where surgeons 
come to grips with mutilation. 

A leading specialist of Paris, chief 
of the center, made it possible for us 
to talk with several of the students 
who, their physical examinations com- 
pleted, knew what they had to face. 
Each had a small room, some books 
within reach, photos and mementos 
pinned on the wall beside the bed. 
Loosened hair of the young women, 
fuzzy whiskers of the young men, set 
off white faces against pillows. 

Take a youth from the South of 
France whose father had been killed 
in the first World War. Inflation had 
made it impossible for his mother to 
continue his education. To see him- 
self through, he had taken on part 
time work which ran from two to 
eight each morning. As in ancient 
days, bread is still the staff of life, 
at once the cheapest and the most 
sustaining of foods. With French 
bread rations cut and cut again, his 
meager earnings went only part way 
in assuring nourishment to a demand- 
ing young body. Malnutrition, the 
double task of work and study, night 
work and broken sleep, each had 
taken their toll. Others classed as 
incipient cases were more fortunate; 
his own diagnosis was grave. Yet his 
spirits rebounded. 


Ass acute, AND FAR MORE WIDESPREAD 
has been the plight of French chil- 
dren—with scarcity not only of bread 
but of milk. What low income fami- 
lies were undergoing, with half of 
the wheat crop lost, was brought out 
graphically by French neighborhood 
workers in mid-September at an all 


day conference in Paris of the Inter- 
national Association of Settlements. 

Ten days before, at Scheveningen 
(near The Hague) we had taken part 
in an interim meeting of the Inter- 
national Conference of Social Work.* 
That had brought to Holland partici- 
pants from Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Finland, Germany, and a dozen other 
countries. There, too, the discussion 
brought out not only that queues are 
hard taskmasters, breeders of fatique 
and anxiety, but that one of the worst 
by-products of hunger in Europe is 
the devastating concentration of 
thought and purpose on food. 

On the physical level, adults can 
miss meals, go without for a time, 
drag along half nourished for weeks 
or months—and luckily make up for 
it afterward. But children and youth 
cannot.. Underfeeding at the age 
when food is turned into bone and 
muscle does permanent harm, stunt- 
ing bodies, twisting minds or spirits. 

Self-interest, if no higher motive, 
should make us hesitate to bequeath 
to coming generations in America a 
world in which they must cooperate 
with men and women who have been 
ill-fed as children—and_ ill-fed be- 
cause we had not organized our plenty ~ 
to share it with them. 


Parts was oNE OF FOUR CAPITALS WE 
visited in September; The Hague 
and Berlin earlier and on to London 
afterward. Telescoped into less than 
a month, even with airplanes, the trip 
could be no more than a zigzag piece 
of scouting. Yet each stop gave us 
not only glimpses of recovery under- 
way in harassed urban districts, but 
clues, also, to stores of tenacious 
human purpose to put with American 
initiative and dollars once all western 
Europe sets about working its way 
up and out together. 

Why not, when we caught how the 
Dutch are tecapturing flooded lands 
along the Zuyder Zee; how the, 
French keep their belts drawn at the 
same time they confront mounting 


*For a report of this see Survey Midmonthly 
for November, 1947. 
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clashes, left and right; how the 
British have cleared rubble and kept 
marching ahead. Yes, and the way 
Social Democrats strive for footholds 
toward a new, anti-Nazi Germany. 

We even plucked up fresh courage 
from Minnie, a precision mouser at 
Liberty’s in London. No other cus- 
tomers were about when we came 
upon this mother cat atop a small 
table in a room given over to antique 
furniture. She lay there as still as a 
stuffed animal, or even a masterly 
piece of pottery. But no, the fur was 
real, and when stroked she answered 
with the purr that is international 
language beyond anything that mice 
and men have as yet contrived. 

A senior clerk came in who intro- 
duced us to Minnie and told pride- 
fully of her steadfastness during the 
blitz. She had delivered her custom- 
ary quotas of kittens and kept the 
place as free of rats and mice as ever. 
When the rear of the famous store 
was bombed, he himself had just 
gone back for a cup of tea—after the 
British fashion, we surmised, of being 
on the spot and thus engaged when 
events break loose. The concussion 
knocked him out and when he came 
to, there was Minnie beside him on 
the floor. Her services in those dour 
times have been fully recognized. She 
has had no postwar food problem for 
her diet is supplemented beyond her 
hunting. Minnie is on Liberty’s pay- 
roll at 12 shillings the week! 


Bor to cer RACK TO HUMAN AFFAIRS: 
In each of the four capitals that we 
visited we were fortunate in making 
contacts, as in Paris, with men and 
women who had not only gone 
through air raids or invasions but 
whose work today lies close-in to 
threatened underpinnings of life and 
liberty. Their own observations, the 
reports they shared, and the firsthand 
encounters they made possible, all 
helped bring alive the grim canvas 
which had been spread out before u 
in late August at Geneva. 

This had been at the second annual 
conference of the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization of the United 


Nations. Last year’s gathering in 


Copenhagen centered on the after- 
-math of war. At Geneva, impending 
famine crowded in on the agenda. 


While the American delegation had. 
offices in the familiar ILO building, 
_ the conference meetings were held up 


the hill in the impressive chain of 
modern structures which the old 
League of Nations in its latter days 
had erected as its seat. This is the 
first regional center in what may be- 
come a world network of the U. N. 

The flexible autonomy the United 
Nations accords its constituent bodies 
is one of its organic advantages: 


While Soviet Russia, represented both 
in Assembly and Security Council, 
took part in UNRRA, Health and Food 
Organizations in their formative stages, 
it has never joined the FAO. But that 
does not hold for all Russian satellites. 
Poland and Czechoslovakia are full- 
fledged members; Bulgaria and Ru- 
mania sent observers to Geneva. 

With election to membership there of 
Austria, Burma, Finland, Pakistan, and 
Siam, and the belated acceptance of San 
Salvador, the roster of national dele- 
gates rose to fifty-four. Four other 
non-member countries—Argentina, Iran, 
Sweden, and Turkey—sent observers. 

So did sixteen intergovernmental 
bodies—such as the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, 
the International Children’s Emergency 
Fund, the International Emergency 
Food Council, the International Wheat 
Council, the Pan American Union, 
UNESCO, and the World Health Or- 
ganization’s Interim Commission. Also 
the United Nations itself, the Holy See, 
and the General Headquarters of the 
Allied Powers, Tokyo. 


Altogether, delegates, alternates, ad- 
visers and observers brought the at- 
tendance to over three hundred. All 
turned out at plenary sessions, pivot- 
ing on Sir John Boyd Orr, redoubt- 
able Scotch nutritionist, director gen- 
eral of the FAO.* A Swiss, Dr. F. T. 
Wahlen, was chairman. 

The practical work of crystalizing 
and drafting recommendations was 
carried out through three major com- 
missions. The first of these was under 
the chairmanship of Viscount Bruce, 
former premier of Australia and, a 
pioneer in 1935 in initiating food ac- 
tivities of the former League. It fo- 
cused at once on the world crisis— 
that runs to next summer’s harvests. 

The most significant thing about 
the FAO is that it provides a medium 
through which nations on six con- 
tinents can work together to match 
‘world hunger with world food. The 
over-all goal of FAO is “the expan- 
sion of production to meet human 
needs, and the stabilization of prices 
fair to producers and consumers 


* See “Food For All Mankind” by Sir John Boyd 


Orr, Survey Graphic, October, 1947, 


alike.” However, consideration of this 
long range program by Commission 
I, waited while delegates from one 
country after another told of crop 
failures and hunger—and _ deeper 
hunger to come. 

Day after day the facts in the case 
stemming from last summer’s drought 
were put forward for the Mediter- 
ranean basin from France to the 
Balkans, for central, northern, west- 
ern Europe. The testimony came 
from highlands and lowlands alike, 
from experts in crops and nutrition, 
from administrators, farm leaders, 
economists. It was put in terms of 
bushels, tons, calories—and also in 
terms of beset households, of weak- 
ened manpower, of the very footholds 
of democracy. 

What hung on the short supply of 
bread grains from the fields of 
Europe was matched by witnesses as 
to blight in those of India, and the 
plight of rice paddies throughout 
southeast Asia and the millions de- 
pendent upon them. 


A WEEK AND MORE OF SUCH TESTI- 
mony was inexorable in its call for 
concerted action. Here are excerpts 
from the measured words of the re- 
port of Commission I on “The State 
of Food and Agriculture.” Also its 
recommendation of immediate steps 
to be taken by member nations: 


. ... The critical food emergency*” 


which the world faces . . . was already 
apparent in the Periodic Reports which 
the member nations of FAO submitted 
to the director-general early in the sum- 
mer. It was further underlined at the 
Special Cereals Conference held in Paris 
in July, which reported a very serious 
world deficit in cereals in prospect for 
1947-48. Since then there has been a 
further significant deterioration of crop 
conditions both in Europe and in North 
Atnericasnanaiia. 

As a result of these developments, it 
appears that while thirty-eight million 
metric tons of bread grain imports will 
be needed by the deficit countries to 
continue even the very low cereal rations 
of the past crop year, only twenty-nine 
million tons at the most will be avail- 
able for export from the surplus produc- 
ing countries—unless extraordinary new 
efforts are made. 


-. The people in the deficit countries, 
many of whom have suffered under- 


nourishment over a period of years, thus 


face the threat of lower rations than at 


any time since the war, and in a num- 


ber of countries even lower than dur- 
ing the war. 


‘Hunger” ay Beulah Amidon, Survey 
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The commission went on to point 
out how adverse crop conditions, 
especially in Europe, had been intensi- 
fied by unprecedented drought: 


There has been a sharp decline in the 
out-turn of cereals, and the prospective 
sugar beét and potato crops have been 
greatly reduced. . . . Nearly all coun- 
tries will be affected by the greatly re- 
duced maize (corn) crop in North and 
Central America. Parts of. Latin Amer- 
ica have smaller grain acreages for 
harvest. Promise of a good wheat crop 
in India was dissipated by a scourge of 
rust, while in southeast Asia the outlook 
for rice crops in the major producing 
areas is not satisfactory. 


Conswerinc THE FOOD SUPPLY AS A 
whole, the commission found that 
the decline in supplies of cereals is 
bound to more than offset any in- 
crease in other foods. What then 
could be looked for, humanly speak- 
ing? It said further: 


The consequent shortages and famine 
prevailing in certain countries will cause 
further mortality and jeopardize the 
physical development of the younger 
generation. Indeed, such conditions 
may provoke or sharpen social unrest 
in countries where reasonable minimum 
living standards are not enjoyed. Fur- 
ther, they can easily be contributory to 
international disorder or even conflict. 

Unless special efforts are made to 
mobilize more food, the calories intake 
in deficit countries must inevitably fall 
to still more unsatisfactory levels... . 

In the face of this grave situation 
vigorous action by governments is re- 
quired. Grain can be saved by many 
devices for human consumption. .. . All 
practicable steps should be taken in 
every country to reduce the amount of 
bread grains: fed to livestock. =’. 
Slaughter of dairy cattle should not be 
undertaken if by any practicable means 
the animals could be transferred to an- 
other country where they could be main- 
tained on natural pastures. 

Exporting countries and the more 
prosperous importing countries, with 
abundant supplies of livestock and live- 
stock products, can sacrifice part of their 
more adequate standard of food con- 
sumption for the benefit of those whose 
needs are greater. 


Here are the immediate steps recom- 


mended to member nations: 
1. Strengthen measures for the col- 


‘lection, distribution, and conservation of 


food supplies so as to ensure the maxi- 
mum quantity being made available for 
direct human consumption; 


2. Reduce to the minimum in both 
exporting and importing countries the 
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feeding to livestock of grains suitable 
for human use; 

3. Maintain high extraction rates in 
deficit countries and examine possibility 
of raising extraction rates in surplus 
producing countries; 

4. Ensure that the greatest possible 
proportion of the milk output is utilized 
for human consumption; 

5. Increase as faryas practicable the 
export of feeding stuffs to those import- 
ing countries which have livestock well 
below their prewar level. 


W:: SHOULD NOT FORGET THAT THE 
drought was in no sense just an inter- 
ruption to lush times in the deficit 
countries. It struck once more at 
depressed standards of living after 
years of deprivation and war that had 
worn people down and undermined 
their means of existence. 

The call that went out from Geneva 
to the surplus nations was to find 
ways to share their plenty tellingly 
in the emergency. As we have seen, 
they were charged to hold back on 
feeding bread grains to livestock. 
Clearly they could conserve precious 
stores by rationing and other tested 
controls. Moreover, they must employ 
their powers of allocation if wheat 
and flours were to be kept going to 
where human beings were so hard 
pressed. This is why both commis- 
sion and conference made the further 
recommendation that “member gov- 
ernments maintain the legislation and 
administrative machinery for the con- 
trol of exports and imports.” 
Argentina, Australia, the Dominion 
of Canada, and the United States of 
America were rated as surplus nations. 
Unquestionably the delegates from 
the deficit countries pinned their faith 
on the USA in meeting the bread 
shortage. The American delegate was 
direct, experienced Under - Secretary 
Norris E. Dodd of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The delegation, 


twenty-five in all, was made up of 


strong quotas from both Agriculture 
and State, with an official each from 
Commerce and Labor; and also, two 
U. S. Senators, one member of the 


national farm bodies (James Patton 
of the Farmers Union was ill at the 
last moment), and one association of 
consumers rounded out the group. 

Back in the minds of the delegation 
was the fact that while the United 
States had a thumping wheat crop, 
the reverse was true in a corn belt 
scotched by a Missouri River flood. 
Hence: the lively prospect of mount- 


Representatives from three _ 


ing pressures to substitute wheat for 
corn in fattening steers on the way 
from the range to stockyards—and 
thence to markets where the price of 
beef has jumped over the moon. 

This was a tough knot that Ameri- 
cans would have to cut back home, 
one way or another, if the USA were 
to bear a decisive part abroad. On our 
return we were to find experts sug- 
gesting shortcuts of that knot. For 
one, a ranking nutritionist put his 
finger on the disparity in weight be- 
tween the grain fed in a pig pen and 
the pork that reaches a dinner table. 
To visualize this, he held that to send 
all our hogs to market with even one 
pound less in weight, would save 
enough to make a big dent in what 
was expected of us. 

For another, an expert in the 
economics of marketing brought out 
how loss in calories in feeding grain 
to cattle goes up by leaps and bounds 
in the fattening process to quality 
for higher grades and the accompany- 
ing higher prices. The sheer waste in 
food values and good grain, consid- 
erable at “good,” is staggering on cuts 
of meat rated “choice” or “fancy.” 

It was his estimate that if, through 
simple emergency controls, American 
cattle were fed only up to “good”— 
which is what most of us get anyway 
—there would be enough saving in 
calories and bushels to all but take 
care of the call from overseas. 


Wruerter THESE, OR MORE CONVEN- 
tional domestic controls, might be 
worked out in due course, there was 
another factor to be reckoned with at 
Geneva: the division of powers in our 
system of government. Executive de- 
partments can’t speak for Congress. 

What no one could fail to sense at 


the FAO conference was the tre-. 


mendous responsibility which rests on 
the United States in this crisis as the 
greatest producing and _ exporting 
nation. Repeatedly there was an in- 
stant hush when the American dele- 


gate took the floor. It mattered so , 


much to so many, what he said. But 
when after much discussion of 
emergency moves in Commission I, 
he made the necessary announcement 
that all our federal powers for alloca- 
tion would expire in March [grain 
and steel were “out” this fall], there 
was nothing less than consternation. 

Came a flare back from the British 
delegate, Edith Summeskill, M.P., 
member of the Food Ministry. If the 

(Continued on page 709) 
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WO AND ONE HALF YEARS AFTER THE 
guns were silenced, peace is still 
far from being a reality. Long before 
treaties of peace have been concluded 
with Germany and Japan, the dread 
of a new war has become an everyday 
reality. That dread takes specific 
form from the new and basic fact 
in world politics—the impasse be- 
tween the two strongest powers, the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 
The line of division between their 
policies runs around the globe, from 
the Gulf of Finland to the Straits of 
Korea. It runs through sensitive 
social and political divisions within 
many countries. It cuts across all 
efforts to make the United Nations 
an effective organ of action. A de- 
cision of the Politburo in Moscow to 
sponsor the formation of a new 
grouping of Communist parties, the 
Cominform, or the gathering deter- 
mination of the American people to 
furnish economic aid for European 
reconstruction, starts off new chain- 
reactions which set the world’s ner- 
vous system to jangling. 

At the close of the war the popu- 
larity of Soviet Russia and admiration 
for the great qualities of the Rus- 
sian people reached their peak. A 
policy of moderation would have 
given the Russians a position of great 
political leadership. But moderation 
by us, as they see it, might have 
gained much for us, and without re- 
nouncing our interest in “containing” 
Russia, so long as totalitarian views 
guide her conduct, we must remem- 
ber that evidence quite persuasive to 
them is available to justify their 
course. 

As one result of experiences since 


Yalta and Potsdam, both Americans. 


and Russians have abandoned the par- 
tial identification of aims seemingly 
achieved during the war. Americans 
now tend to agree unquestioningly 
with the Soviet insistence on seeing 
the USA and the USSR as representa- 
tives of opposite and_ irreconcilable 
_ forces. The Soviets on their part no 
doubt feel in the same way that it is 


they who have suffered disillusion- 
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ment and been forced from coopera- 
tion into a defensive position. 

The return to the policy of impas- 
sioned assertion of the unique salva- 
tion offered by Sovietism was dramat- 
ically proclaimed “by Marshal Stalin 
in his speech of February 1946. In 
it he resolved what doubts had lin- 
gered from the frail compromises 
among the wartime Allies, now pro- 
claiming “All danger from the West!” 
All infection, all weakness of Soviet 
society and the new “Soviet man” 
came only from that strangely attrac- 
tive but “decadent” capitalist world, 
which was dying but did not know 
it, and which, he asserted, had the 
will but no longer the strength to 
destroy the Soviet state. Stalin’s speech 
after an undercover struggle as to the 
course postwar Soviet policy was to 
take, meant that the Politburo was 
committed to the view that a new 
battle for predominance in the world 
had begun. 


Avrrer PERIODS OF INCREDULOUS WON- 
der and angry retort, Americans are 
now tending to settle down to a sul- 
len acceptance of the Moscow-propo- 
gated assumption that world politics 
will henceforth be dominated by 
Soviet- American conflict. Feeling 
themselves helpless to change the 


Soviet attitude by argument or ex- . 


planation, Americans are beginning 
to realize that only action and con- 


crete achievement can hope to in- 


fluence Soviet policy and _ perhaps 
Soviet attitudes. Such a program of 
concrete action to. meet the essential 
needs of European reconstruction is at 
last being hammered out in the dis- 
cussions of Congress and of the 
American people. 

In all the clashes of charges and 
counter-charges which have followed 
the end of the war, confusion has 
been increased by the fact that Amer- 


-icans, as individuals and as a people, 


are particularly sensitive to attacks 
on their motives. When a slur is 
cast upon our intelligence, we are in- 
clined to shrug it off, but when our 
motives are impugned, we launch into 


elaborate justifications which in turn 


USSR 


promote the purpose of the original 
attack by keeping attention focused on 
the charge. 

A great deal of time and nervous 
energy will be saved when Americans 
may learn to regard vituperation 
as a normal method of internal 
Soviet administration which has now 
been transferred to the field of foreign 
relations. For the Soviet leaders even 
minor deviations from official policy 
in domestic matters are sufficient evi- 
dence of “treason” within the ranks 
of the 4,000,000 or so party members. 
Disagreement on the part of foreign 
leaders and peoples with Soviet policy 
is, to them, adequate proof of “war- 
mongering.” ; 

One unfortunate product of anxiety 
is that evidences of conflict and al- 
legations of hostile conspiracy are 
quoted higher in news value than 
approaches to agreement. When the 
discussions of the United Nations 
Assembly in October and November 
showed significant traces of parallel 
Soviet and American attitudes con- 
cerning the future status of Palestine, 
the commentators’ search for abstruse 
motivations of the Soviet position ob- 
scured the simpler possibility that this 
might be one question in which the 
two governments could agree. 

When the Allied Control Council 
in Germany worked out an agree- 
ment for deliveries of food and raw 
materials to be made by the Soviet 
authorities in return for a part of the 
machinery turned over by the west- 
ern zones as reparation, this signifi- 
cant step toward implementing the 
Potsdam agreement was almost com- 
pletely ignored in the press. ; 

Much was written about the long 
Soviet delay in opening negotiations 
for a settlement of Lend Lease}: de- 
spite the legal justifications for delay 
offered in the Lend Lease act itself. 
Once the Soviet government had indi- 
cated its desire to negotiate a settle- 
ment, the subject was hardly men-— 
tioned in the American press. 

The headlining ,of clashes. and the 
playing down of reports of coopera- 
tion, when cooperation does occur, 
complicate the effort to maintain 
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perspective on the matters in dispute. 
This is particularly true when the 
clashes take place over basic matters, 
such as the respective concepts of free- 
dom of the press or the right of dis- 
placed persons not to be forced to 
return to their former homelands— 
matters in which neither party to the 
controversy can hope to persuade the 
other to change his view. 


Some oF THE CURRENT JITTERS OVER 
war-talk are based on forgetfulness of 
the fact that more wars have been 
talked about than fought out. History 
books are generally silent about wars 
which were continually predicted but 
never took place. 

After 1815; European politics were 
conducted for two generations on the 
assumption of an early resurgence 
of the French revolutionary doctrine 
of 1789 and of the danger of domina- 
tion of the continent by France. 

During the Polish-Russian war of 
1863, Russia, expecting war with 
France and England, sent two squad- 
rons of her fleet to New York and 
San Francisco for protection against 
their sudden seizure on the high seas. 

For eight decades—from 1829 to 
1907—Britain and Russia were periodi- 
cally on the brink of hostilities, al- 
though actual warfare broke out only 
once, in the Crimean War. 

Each of these unfought wars 
showed much of the intensity of what 
we now call “ideological warfare.” 

Constant predictions of war may 
actually contribute to averting or 
postponing hostilities. Such warnings 
keep to the fore an awareness of the 
risks and may stimulate the search for 
adjustment of conflicts. They may, 
on the other hand, induce a mood of 
fatalism and may discredit, as “ap- 
peasement,” efforts to work out pos- 
sible and fair compromises. 

Compromises which derive from 
strength and from a farsighted vision 
of what constitutes a permanent na- 
tional interest reinforce peace and 
may discredit prophecies of “irrepres- 
sible conflicts.” The fallacy of basing 
political action on the fixed assump- 
tion of irrespressible conflicts is illus- 
trated in the dogmatism of Baron von 
Holstein, mentor of the foreign 
office in post-Bismarckian Germany. 

Holstein based German policy on 
the axiom that England and Russia, 
and England and France, never could 
reconcile their differences and hence 
must inevitably look to Germany to 
tip the scale in their disputes. 
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Because Russia apparently be- 
lieves, and bases its policy on the 
belief, that the great issue today is 
which of the two strongest countries 
will emerge with predominant power, 
the question must be asked of each 
proposed policy: Will it strengthen or 
weaken the ability af America to de- 
fend itself? But to ask only this 
question would condemn American 
policy to an attitude of defensive ex- 
pectancy, leaving it poorly equipped 
to parry the next thrust or to contra- 
dict the next accusation. 

The moral and material resources 
of the USA are so great, the tradi- 
tions of free government and of 
widening social and economic oppor- 
tunity have created such a reservoir 
of technical and social talents, that 
this country can ask of each proposed 
policy the further question: Will it 
contribute to widening the area of 
free political choice and to strengthen- 
ing the ability of the peoples of the 
world to develop to the full the 
human and natural resources? 


"Tue unrrep states Has No sysTEM 
of single-party rule available for ex- 
port, no secret police specialists ready 
to train local fanatics or careerists in 
setting up a police state, no economic 
program which monopolizes access to 
food, employment, and promotion for 
the benefit of its adherents, no cul- 
tural strait jacket to offer. The Amer- 
ican appeal stresses methods ef poli- 
tical freedom and individual choice. 
To millions of people it means that 
the men who govern do so in the 
knowledge that the merits and defects 
of their governance will be submitted 
to the freely expressed verdict of their 
fellow citizens. 

Identifying the American goal with 
“antiCCommunism” is a dangerous 
limitation upon that goal. In some 
countries the picture of America is 
gravely distorted by the activities of 
“anti-Communists” who claim to be 
the only “friends” of America. 

As an extreme illustration there are, 
in France for example, some business- 
men who gamble with food and other 
basic necessities and who devote their 
waking hours to evading levels of tax- 
ation and limitations on managerial 
freedom which have become com- 
monplace in England and America. 
In parts of eastern Europe there are 
dispossessed landowners and indus- 
trialists whose first thought is to ask 
when the USA is going to drop an 
atomic bomb and give them back 


their lands and factories. The United 
States may disclaim such “friends,” 
but their self-assumed role is con- 
firmed in the eyes of their own neigh- 
bors whenever a prominent American 
proclaims “stop-Communism” as the 
sole motive of our policy. 

Nailing the anti-Communist flag 
to the mast leaves the initiative to the 
Soviet government. It means that we 
adopt as our own, and even exag- 
gerate, the doctrinaire rigidity of the 
Soviet way of thought. Misled by 
what seems at first glance to be an 
endless repetition of the same Com- 
munist formulas, many Americans 
have underestimated the high degree 
of skill which the supporters of Soviet 
policy have in fact shown in adapting 
the appeal of Communist ideology 
to the dominant fears and hopes of 
various countries. 

In France, the Communists manage 
to appear as the heirs of the Clemen- 
ceau tradition by accusing the United 
States of aiming to strengthen Ger- 
many at the expense of French se- 
curity. Across the Rhine they accuse 
the United States of preventing the 
economic recovery. of Germany in 
order to destroy an industrial com- 
petitor. They present themselves as 
the party of national unity, but say 
little about the large bill for Soviet 
reparation offered as the price of Rus- 
sian protection. 

Because American policy has so 
often been a retort to Soviet demands 
or pressures, and because the barom- 
eter of public interest has fluctuated 

-wildly in accordance with evidence of 
agreement or, more often, of disagree- 
ment with the Soviet government, 
American policy has been notably 
jerky in its swings between complac- 
ency and acute anxiety. This has 
been due in part to the normal Amer- 
ican desire to find immediate solutions 
to problems which may have been 
centuries in the making. 


American THINKING ABOUT FOREIGN 
policy is maturing under the impact 
of the problems of reconstructing 
world patterns of political freedom 
and social opportunity. We are be- 
ginning to realize that there are many 
difficult decisions which we would 
have to make with or without a com- 
peting center of power. Even if there 
were no Soviet Union, armed with a 
ring of satellite regimes and with the 
allegiance of satellite parties, the 
United States would have to have a 
foreign policy. That policy would 
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have to be based foursquare on the 
underlying American confidence in 
the ability of most peoples, at most 
times in their development, to make 
their own fundamental decisions, 
whether or not those decisions diverge 
from our own ways of doing things. 


Acccertine THE Diversity oF ECO- 
nomic and social goals as inevitable 
and desirable in the family of nations 
will make it easier for us to recog- 
nize and encourage the urge for 
change which is bound to reshape the 
greater part of the world, especially 
the less industrialized countries, dur- 
ing the coming century. Recogni- 
tion of varying requirements of coun- 
tries at different stages of economic 
development has been embodied in 
the World Trade Charter, drafted at 
the Geneva meetings of the World 
Trade Organization. 

Countries such as China, India, and 
Indonesia have set their course for the 
development of a more diversified and 
well-rounded economy and are deter- 
mined to foster the manufacture of 
their own raw materials. If they can 
achieve this goal and at the same time 
develop habits of political and social 
democracy, the ideag of individual 
liberty and self-government will be 
strengthened throughout the world. 

It must not be overlooked that in 
countries on the verge of -a great 
industrial development the Soviet 
formula for turning an excess of man- 
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power and a scarcity of capital and 
technique into forced-draft industrial- 
ization is a very tempting one for a 
dominant minority in a hurry. When 
that minority is a small group sep- 
arated from the uneducated mass by 
an entirely different intellectual train- 
ing, the temptation to turn its pro- 
gram of progress into a dictatorial 
manipulation of the mass may become 
almost irresistible. 

If the leaders of these countries 
meet with understanding and with 
technical and educational cooperation 
from industrialized and democratic 
countries, the minorities may lead 
rather than drive their peoples into 
modernity. Numerous and_ success- 


ful examples of this type of coopera- 


tion are already on the record, and 
the idea of a TVA for the Rhone, 
the Danube, the Euphrates, the Ir- 
rawaddy, and the Yellow River has 
taken hold of the imagination of 
many peoples. They look with hope 
to American technical and social en- 
gineering to assist their goals. 


American efforts to preserve and,~ 


wherever possible, to broaden the area 
of political liberty will receive their 
greatest impetus from the prompt and 
effective execution of Secretary Mar- 
shall’s European Reconstruction Pro- 
gram. The assurance that American 
resources and ingenuity will be used 


An American lieutenant shows USSR 
officers the location of American troops in the Torgau area 


to promote an orderly revival and 
strengthening of the European econ- 
omy will unleash a whole range of 
energies which have been cramped by 
the uncertainties of postwar Europe. 
The beneficial efforts of the Mar- 
shall program would be greatly di- 
minished if American economic assis- 
tance should be tied up with economic 
or political requirements which con- 
tradict the freely adopted decisions of 
the recipient countries. When France, 
for example, has set certain produc- 
tive goals as part of its contribution 
to European recovery, that goal must 
be fulfilled as a segment of an over- 
all program. But it would be a con- 
tradiction of our own definition of 
political democracy to attempt to im- 
pose upon France, as a condition of 
participation in American aid, any re- 
quirements concerning the structure 
of private or public ownership in the 
French economy. Those are. matters 
the French themselves must decide. 
Our American debates are long and 
loud, even on matters of foreign policy, 
but the dominant note, which should 
carry through to other. peoples, must 
be the support of -free government, 
not an insistence“on this or that eco- 
nomic or property system. 
Consistent support of political free- 
dom of all peoples, including their 
freedom to order their own affairs 
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The Tripartite Conference of Berlin. The representatives of the 
USA, USSR, and Britain who worked out the Potsdam Agreement 


according to their own lights and to 
follow lines of evolution which di- 
verge from our own, is the natural 
policy for America to back. It is 
the policy which derives from. our 
own traditions. It is also the policy 
which, in case the present clash of 
ideas should turn into a conflict of 


arms, would bring free peoples every-. 


where to our side. 

But beyond the primary aim of self- 
preservation which motivates every 
state, America has a margin of se- 
curity, of productive capacity, of 
human talent and social experience, 


which equip it to take the lead in ~~ 


trying to solve the quarrels which 
now torment mankind with the fear 
of a new war. We must continue 
to advance constructive solutions 
which will show the world ways of 
escape from its impasse. 

When western Germany has been 
rebuilt sufficiently to carry the load of 
sconomic self-support, the United 
States must still be willing to assist 
n working out a program by which 
Germany will help to rebuild the 
-ountries which its armies devastated, 
ncluding the Soviet Union. We stress 
he fact that the Soviet government 
vas been chiefly responsible for the 
ailure to treat Germany as an eco- 
ic unit, as had been agreed at 
dam. But we must not overlook 
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the fact that, until substantial indus- 
trial revival has been achieved in west- 
ern Germany, a merger of the zones 
means that the Soviet government 
would be giving up the direct ad- 
vantages (estimated at over a billion 
dollars) derived so far from operating 
its zone as an appendage to the Soviet 
economy—in return for undefined ad- 
vantages to be received at a later time, 
after Germany as a _ whole has 
achieved a surplus of exports over 
and above those required to maintain 
a minimum level of imports. 

The time to strike for a final settle- 
ment of Allied disputes over Ger- 
many will not come until far more 
has been achieved in the reconstruc- 
tion of the western zones. American 
policy must know when to strike for 
that agreement and when to wait. 


Ts rie counrars oF EAsTERN Europe 
are able, individually and at a later 
time, to join in the general program 
of European reconstruction, for ex- 
ample by promoting the exchange of 
Hungarian wheat, Polish coal, Ru- 
manian oil, and Yugoslav ores for the 
industrial products of western Europe, 
they should be assisted to do so. We 
should also make it clear to the Soviet 
Union that an American policy of 
containment is not a menace to the 
continued existence and strength of 
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the Soviet system, and that the coex- 
istence of divergent systems in the 
world is not only a fact, as Marshal 
Stalin again stated in his recent inter- 
view with Zilliacus, but an enduring 
and desirable fact. 

Our attitude, one of “live-and-let- 
live,” must be made clear to the 
Soviet government, not- through 
words, but through effective and con- 
sistent action. No spectacular “final” 
results. can be expected. The tend- 
ency to move from emergency to 
emergency and to act only when the 
menace is close at hand will not dis- 
appear overnight in American policy. 


Bor a sastc poticy Lies CLEARLY BE- 
fore us, one of patient reconstruc- 
tion, of helping free peoples to but- 
tress their liberty and to promote their 
prosperity through assisting their own 
efforts, while consistently keeping 
open the way for adjustment of con- 
flicts with the Soviet sphere and al- 
ways being willing to state reasonable 
terms of adjustment. Such a policy 
will strengthen the conviction through- 
out the world that American strength 
and intelligence will be used to sup- 
port the principles of free political de- 
cision and of free choice of paths of 
social and economic advancement. | 
This is the greatest single factor of 
strength and leadership in the Amer- 
ican struggle to reinforce the prin- 
ciples of peace and prosperity in the 
perplexed world of today. 
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So Now 


Mace AGE IS USUALLY CONSIDERED 

as a chronological position in 
life, acquired with moderate longevity 
—a reluctantly accepted signal of im- 
pending decay. 

Common sense tells us, however, 
that although some individuals be- 
come old very quickly, others remain 
indefinitely in the prime of mental 
and physical efficiency. Middle age, 
therefore, cannot be considered as 
temporal and fixed, but is dynamic, 
variable, and fluctuating, a phase in 
the development of each individual 
depending upon his flexibility, his 
plasticity, and above all, his emotional 
maturity. 

Man’s capacities and _ productivity 
come to full bloom in the middle 
years of life. Any deficit in their 
quality and quantity influences the 
welfare of the immediate family and 
extending social groups, and indirectly 
affects the mental health of many 
others. Deficiencies and disabilities 
during this time are disastrous to both 
the individual and society. This is 
of particular concern today when 
there is so great a demand for a stable 
and mature class of the population to 
solve. the ever increasing problems 
of personal and interpersonal disturb- 
ances. While maturity has grievously 
declined during the war years be- 
cause many individuals were held 
back from normal development, the 
problems have increased and accel- 
erated. With more and greater prob- 
lems, and fewer people available to 
solve them, the topic of the psy- 
chology of middle age assumes great 
importance. 

Middle age can be understood best 
by knowing its dynamic relationship 
with what precedes and follows. In 
the developmental period the indi- 
vidual grows physically by incorporat- 


ing relatively large quantities of food _ 
to build up his body structure and 


accumulate a reserve storage for fu- 
ture activity. Likewise, psychological 
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curity and confidence grows from re- 
ceiving love, the basic stuff of inner 
stability. The child slowly builds up 
a store of knowledge and at best 
acquires the ability to think and gain 
knowledge for himself. The period of 
youthfulness is, therefore, largely de- 
voted to the intaking of physical 
materials, mental pabulum, and emo- 
tional gratification which in later life 
give the strength, knowledge, and 
security necessary to function as an 
adult. 

In the latter part of this develop- 
mental period a tremendous accumu- 
lation of physical and psychological 
energy almost overwhelms the adoles- 
cent, pushing him into eager activity. 
In fact, he tests himself physically by 
racing activities of many kinds and 
strives to do far more than his experi- 
ence or his knowledge permit. Psy- 
chologically, the adolescent similarly 
tests himself in aggressive and inde- 
pendent behavior, although cautiously 
maintaining his dependent relation- 
ship with parents, teachers, or coun- 
selors. 


"Tusere comes 4 TIME WHEN THE PHASE 
of intake and receiving from others 
must cease. There comes a time like- 
wise when the testing process without 
any particular goal has to be given 
up for the serious problems and 
responsibilities of adult living. 
Middle age may be defined again as 
that era in life when these intaking 
and testing processes have run their 
course, and the individual gives out 


what he has learned and finds his 


special niche for which his assets are 
best suited and from which he can 
gain for himself a satisfying internal 
happiness. When he reaches this 
period the individual is in his con- 
structive. and productive era and his 
particular contributions to family, 
community, nation, and the world 
are made with maximum efficiency. 

People enter this phase, however, 
carrying residual personality defects 
which are liabilities and which modify 
or interfere with their assets developed 
in the age of learning and testing, 
through which they have so labori- 
ously progressed. Unsolved problems, 
conflicts, and semantic errors handicap 
the mature and middle-aged from — 
living harmoniously with themselves 
and others. Therefore, before con- 
sidering the tasks and responsibilities 
of middle age or its psychological 
difficulties, some of the handicaps that 
many people bring into this phase of 
life should be sketched. 

Many children receive an excess 6f 
love, affection, and dependent grati- 
fication without much frustration. 
Not required to compromise between 
their own desires and the frustrations 
of life, they become what the lay 
person terms “spoiled.” The ability to 
tolerate delay in obtaining pleasure, 
the capacity for compromise, and the 
technic of substituting other goals be- 
cause of obstacles or danger of hurting 
someone else—these are difficult for 
the individual who has never experi- 
enced early frustrations. 

When such a person reaches adult- 
hood, he demands the same gratifica- 
tions as were granted in his develop- 
mental period. Little of constructive 
activity or achievement is forthcoming 
because his whole psychology is that 
of intaking and demanding. Instead, 
he becomes aggressively demanding, 


or neurotic because things are not 


done for him. On reaching middle 
age, this type requires of the world 
that he be taken. care of in some way, 


growth occurs as the individual takes 
into himself love, affection, and 
knowledge from the human environ- 
ment about him. A reservoir of se- 


while giving the“minimum amount 
of effort and exertion for the maxi-_ 
mum amount of return: Some of 
these “golden boys,” through a charm- 
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ing although quite infantile and de- 
pendent personality, seduce others 
into complying with their wishes. 
There are all degrees of this de- 
pendent state, even in so-called normal 
adults, since no individual is com- 
pletely secure and independent, none 


‘without need for gratification from 


others. Many are able to carry the 
usual burdens so long as difficulties 
are not too great, but break down 
when the stresses of civilian life, and 
more often of army life, pile up to 
reach their threshold of tolerance. 
When no more can be endured, re- 
gression to a much more dependent 
state results. This is an illness. Such 
men in the army became like little, 
crying children who could drink only 
milk and needed or demanded moth- 
erly attention on a considerable scale. 


Sometimes EXCESSIVELY DEPENDENT 
people have sufficiently self-respecting 
and masculine egos, have sufficient 
pride, to overcompensate for and deny 
these needs. Their needs are not 
exposed in action, in thoughts, or in 
any way of living. These indeviduals 
often maintain themselves successfully 
for long periods. Then in middle age, 
after many years of overcompensation 
and denial of their fundamental de- 
pendence, the need demands an indi- 
rect somatic expression within the 
upper gastro-intestinal tract — first, 
symptoms of dyspepsia, ultimately 
peptic ulcer, which has the signifi- 
cance of hunger for love. This is the 
disease of common knowledge that 
has been called the Wall Street or 
LaSalle Street disease, characteristic 
of the financial tycoon who has been 
so successful, yet is only outwardly 


aggressive and dynamic. 


It is not surprising to find that the 
emotional attitudes of the excessively 
dependent and demanding person 
should extend beyond his immediate 
interpersonal relationships with fam- 
ily and friends, or in home and busi- 
ness. These attitudes influence his 
social and political thinking and 
color his views on government and 
world affairs. Since inner insecurity 
is the central core of this personality, 
a democratic way of life offers him 
too little and demands too much. An 
authoritarian government, however, 


‘promises security from the dictatorial 
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father and demands no mature par- 
ticipation in state affairs. 

Here is a typical example of the 
person who would thrive in a fascist 
regime: An army private developed 
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severe stomach symptoms simultane- 
ous with his first promotion. He 
recovered after demotion to the lowest 
grade where he was told exactly what 
to do and knew exactly what he 
would receive without the need for 
independent thought or action. 

Other adult prstslems have their 
origin in too much frustration of the 
child’s early need for love, affection, 
and attention. Such children develop 
an untrusting attitude, feeling that 
they will be constantly and inevitably 
subjected to disappointment and frus- 
tration at everyone’s hands. They are 
cynical in their attitudes, hostile in 
their actions. Such attitudes are not 
only expressed in intimate interper- 
sonal relations but extend toward all 
forms of authority in a demand for 
an excess of so-called liberty and in- 
dependence. Often these people be- 
come psychopathic-like, violating the 
constricting social order and civil 
laws, and resisting discipline. Politi- 
cally they have a tendency to become 
isolationist, individualist, and strongly 
against authoritative or disciplinary 
regulation from local, national, or in- 
ternational governments. 

Some adolescents develop a. satis- 
faction in personal achievements to 
such an extent that racing and test- 
ing become fixed; they. constantly 
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search for means of winning. Once a 
goal has been reached to the indi- 
vidual’s own personal satisfaction, a 
new race has to be started regardless 
of the effect on others. Such people 
are fixed to the fight for power, pres- 
tige, and achievement as a satisfac- 
tion in itself rather than for what the 
goal may mean to themselves or 
others. They maintain their feeling 
of security by constantly beating 
someone else and are most happy in 
a competitive situation. It is to be 
expected therefore that competition 
rather than cooperation in any rela- 


tionship, becomes their characteristic 
pattern of satisfaction. 

An important part of the person- 
ality concerned with standards, ideals, 
the ethical and moral precepts and 
goals of living, is termed the con- 
science and is acquired through iden- 
tification with some of the attitudes 
of the early human environment. The 
parental and pedagogical precepts, 
permissive and punitive attitudes are 
incorporated within the individual 
and function automatically and un- 
consciously as well as consciously. 

Conscience may be strict, or overly 
strict; it may be weak or corrupt. 

The individual with a weak con- 
science is one who has little in the 
way of internal controls over his be- 
havior and is only restrained from 
asocial acts by fear of external pun- 
ishment. 

The average conscience acts auto- 
matically and checks the individual 
even before the stage of conscious 
thought and causes within him ten- 
sion, anxiety, or a sense of guilt that 
may even prevent the tempting idea 
from becoming conscious. 

An overly strict conscience causes 
a rigid, restricted, puritanical and 
severe attitude toward moral, religi- 
ous, and other interpersonal problems. 
It gives the individual little peace of 
mind, because it constantly urges him 
on to do better, or more, and inter- 
prets even his slightest trends toward 
freedom or personal happiness as de- 
serving punishment. 

With a corrupt conscience, on the 
other hand, although a person feels 
a sense of guilt, he is able to bribe 
the conscience and thus may repeat 
the transgression. 


Besavior peviations IN CHILDHOOD, 
even directly destructive and aggres- 
sive, are usually overlooked. Adult 
behavior which is directly antisocial 
is severely criticized or punished. In 
middle age, therefore, a person. must 
have come to grips with his relation- 
ship to other people. 

A young man with high standards 
of achievement can keep up his hopes 
that in the future his goal may 
reached. But as he is confronted with 
middle age and recognizes that his 
constructive, productive age has been 
unfruitful—or in the case of a 
woman, her child-bearing and child- 
nurturing age—he may experience a 
sense of failure and develop severe — 


anxiety from a sense of guilt or de- 


pression. 
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Middle Age 


When we now turn to the stresses 
of middle age we find that over and 
above the usual problems that con- 
front every living person and the acci- 
dental catastrophic emergencies, there 
are both specific difficulties for that 
age and others which are more seri- 
ous when they occur at that time. In 
the first group are the wounds to self- 
esteem concurrent with loss of beauty, 
bodily attractiveness, and capacity for 
child-bearing in the female, and de- 
srease or loss of* virility in the male; 
likewise, the blows to self-respect re- 
sulting from failure to attain chosen 
goals such as money, prestige, or 
power, and failure in attaining or 
maintaining marriage. In the second 
group are irreplaceable family losses, 
illness in the wage earner, insecurity 
from economic fluctuations and ap- 
proaching loss of working capacity or 
opportunity. 

With both added and _ ordinary 
stresses more meaningfully dangerous, 
middle age brings added responsibil- 
ities apart from the need of preparing 
for a workless old age. It is a period 
when the preparing, testing, racing, 
and changing must come to a halt 
and when lessening, or even cessation, 
of psychological intake is expected. 
Instead, real men and women are 
expected to educate their young and 
transmit the experience, knowledge 
and skills they have acquired. Inter- 
est and activity are then normally di- 
rected not alone for the sake of self 
but for the surrounding human world 
as far afield as possible. 

This is not necessarily a burden, 
since real emotional enjoyment ac- 
companies the spilling over to others 
of previously intaken gratification and 
the stuff basic to constructive ideas. 
It constitutes the highest peak of en- 
joyment but demands the _psycho- 
logical attitude that work, position, 
prestige, and money are not complete 
goals but only the means of. self- 
security preparatory to constructive 
activity. Productivity can be in- 
creased by internal security acquired 
through a successful developmental 
period, and by external economic and 
social stability. ~ 

The actual psychological problems 
of middle age consist of frustrations 
within personalities who have reached 
maturity with various character de- 
ficiencies. 

The individual who strives to main- 
tain his dependency will, except for 
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fortunate circumstances, be destined 
to frustration. The person who enters 
middle age suspicious and distrustful 
will be unhappy when eventually he 
recognizes that his inability to de- 
velop good personal relationships is 
not because there are no decent peo- 
ple, but because of some deficit with- 
in himself. The person who has be- 
come imbued with the spirit. of rac- 
ing and competition finds that there 
is no surcease from the race and he 
becomes tired, exhausted, and physi- 
cally worn out without a sense of 
achievement even after successfully 
competing and amassing power and 
prestige. 


Moonie act ts LARGELY A PERIOD OF 
adjustment of goals. After testing 
themselves as adolescents, people enter 
the competitive capitalistic struggle 
and find that sometimes they succeed, 
sometimes they fail, but probably in 
every case they miss their original 
purposes. It is a sound axiom that the 
one who finds his true niche in which 
he can obtain gratification from what 
he receives and what he can give, is 
the happiest person in our society. 

Middle age, therefore, demands a 
readjustment or compromise between 
goals and capacities of achievement. 
This is extremely difficult and there is 
a common trend or wish, particularly 
among middle-aged men, to return 
to the romantic excitement of the 
aggressive competitive chase after suc- 
cess, prestige, and women. During 
the last war many middle-aged men 
returned to the armed services with 
the hope that they could recapture 
the youthful spirits they had in the 
other war. Unfortunately World War 
II demanded youthful energy, vigor, 
and specialized technical knowledge 
so that they were of little value—to 
their great disappointment and fre- 
quent pathological depression. 

Some men attempt to recapture 


youthfulness through a final sexual 


drive, and that is a symptom of in- 
ability to adjust to declining assets. 
Men who have attained goals which 
are the limits of their capacity try 
renewed efforts in the hope of ac- 
quiring more success. Women often 
become depressed at the menopause, 
not -because it causes any drastic psy- 
chological change in itself, but be- 
cause they interpret it erroneously as 
not only the end of their child-bearing 


~ but the end of their sexual attractive- 


ness and satisfaction. — 
In the earlier part of this century 


a man who workea hard and was 
thrifty could look forward to a secure 
old age, taken care of by his savings, 
and feel even that he might leave 
his children a sum which would 
guarantee to them a better start in 
life than he had. Unfortunately, 
money can no longer be accumulated 
easily and return on capital is so 
small that most men can look forward 
to very little security on retiring. 
Laborers, working men, and _ profes- 
sional people today view retirement 
at old age as something to fear. It 
is increasingly apparent that income 
in the future will depend exclusively 
upon work done and that when one 
no longer works there will be no 
return. People need continuing active 
work until they are incapacitated. 
Unfortunately, our social system 
has not kept up with the fact that 
work is a necessity for subsistence even 
in advanced years and that because of 
the increased longevity and declining 
birth rate this country will be in- 
creasingly composed of older indi- 
viduals. Some change must be de- 
velopedgin our attitudes toward men 


after they have reached what used to” 


be a retirement age. When society 
recognizes that although a man’s 
physical capacities gradually decline, 
his mental and intellectual abilities 
often persist in their efficiency and 
that older men are still employable, 
there should be less difficulty in facing 
the advancing* years. 


We wave piscussep THE ATTEMPT OF 
the middle-aged individual to retreat 
back to childhood and youth when- 
ever stresses become too great. One 
tries to recapture the days of more 
successful adaptation even if those 
days were not too happy. But there 
is another type of escape. The middle- 
aged person may retreat from his 
problems and stresses by a flight into 
old age. 

There is no question that real old 
age is a biological phenomena. All 
living processes are slowed down and 
characteristic organic changes of. se- 
nility take place in the liver, kidneys, 
heart, brain. These are slowly, in- 


of a large biological factor of safety. 
Arteriosclerosis, a very frequent ac- 
companiment of middle age, of 


course affects all. the organs which - 


require an adequate blood supply. 
The brain, especially, requires a large 


amount of oxygen brought to it by 
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evitably progressive but permit partial __ 
functioning for long periods because 


eficient and elastic blood vessels. 
Psychoses increase, as is evidenced by 
the overflowing state hospital popu- 
lations in the old age group. 

The common expression has it that 
old age is a frame of mind. It is very 
much a frame of mind of the weary 
and unsuccessful, and a person who 
wishes to. decrease his activities be- 
cause of his sense of failure, his frus- 
trations, and inadequacies and because 
he does not have the stamina for 
sustained constructive and productive 
work often retreats into attitudes of 
old age. He makes the excuse that 
he cannot work because he is tired 
and has done as much as he could. 


Sipe rorien Or ibDLE-AGING ts “OF 
paramount importance in all times, 
but especially now when mankind 
through its own manipulation of the 
physical world, has lost its never 
adequate control of its own aggressive 
trends. Middle age is a period of 
great responsibility which inexperi- 
enced and immature youth or the 
physically decrepit cannot assume. It 
rests on the shoulders of the mature, 
emotionally healthy middle-aged seg- 
ments of the public of all nations. 

But where are they? Who hears 
their voices raised in sound discussion 
or observes their leadership or actions? 
As Dr. Brock Chisholm says, there 
are not enough mature people in the 
right places at the right time. 

It is the psychiatrists’ task to lessen 
this deficit. The only way is by being 
more and more articulate. Particularly 
are we interested in making informa- 
tion available to all those concerned 
with education and prevention in a 
broad sense. These means are really 
synonymous because an adequate edu- 
cation is mental hygiene against 
breakdown and for a good life in 
middle age. 

Unfortunately, there are not enough 
mature people to whom we can en- 
trust our children for adequate emo- 
tional education. No matter how 
much knowledge a person has, he 
needs an emotional maturity which 
permits him to use his intelligence, 
his knowledge, and his special assets 
to advance the capacity of the people 
of the world to live together har- 
moniously. If, within himself, the 
‘individual is a mass of conflict, he cer- 
tainly cannot have peace of mind nor 
can he contribute to the peace of the 
world. | 

But peace of mind with a capacity 
for creation on entering middle age 
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cannot be legislated. I cannot tell 
you to be creative, constructive, pro- 
ductive, or to have peace of mind. 
That has to come from a successful 
developmental period. The psychology 
ot middle-aging is therefore based 
upon a mental hygiene in youth con- 
cerning which we are woefully lack- 
ing in techniques. “Psychiatrists have 
stressed valid generalities which every- 
one accepted, but when it came to 
specific details in the past we had 
little concrete advice to offer. As a 
result, we were rightfully discredited 
as mental hygienists. Fortunately in 
the last few decades, accelerated 
greatly by our war experiences, we 
know much more about life diffi- 
culties and how they have been pro- 
duced and can make some positive 
statements in mental hygiene work. 

Although the war taught us a great 
deal about the emotional development 
and psychopathology of our popula- 
tion, it also was a devastating influ- 
ence on many otherwise healthy 
persons. In addition to the war 
neuroses, there were impedance of 
personal development, and a multi- 
plicity of frustratich, futility, and 
despair which disturbed many. 

For those who have missed a great 
deal and are unable to continue their 
previously projected course of devel- 
opment, lesser goals will have to 


satisfy. Active therapy by understand- - 


ing psychiatrists can do a great deal, 
but nothing can make up for the lost 
years. For the future, we must de- 
termine to prevent war and its devas- 
tating effects on human personality. 
But to prevent it we must have more 
people of greater maturity to handle 
state and world affairs. 


I save piscussep soME OF THE CHAR- 
acter and personality distortions due 
to early influences on the child. The 
permutations of personality are legion, 
since each individual’s heredity, con- 
stitution, physiology, and environ- 
ment differs from any other and each 
contributes to the total personality. 
Too little, too much, too permissive, 
too punitive are not established quan- 
tities suitable for all. Each child is 
a special problem for the parent or 
educator, since each living organism 
needs and demands a somewhat dif- 
ferent kind of gratification. 

From the standpoint of community 
life, modern education which seeks to 
inculcate civilized ideals for a peace- 
ful and democratic life often fails be- 
cause the ideals become dated and 


static. Time was when the world and 
its social and political conditions were 
sufficiently stable so that an individual 
inculcated with contemporary ideals 
would have no reason to change his 
behavior because of radical social, po- 
litical, and economic changes around 
him. Such external changes did not 
happen in one or two generations. 

But we feel lost today in the world 
of new things. Social and_ political 
states that used to be fairly stable now 
fluctuate widely and progression or 
regression is thus extremely rapid. 
The individual with a set ideal of liv- 
ing in the environment of his early 
life seeks constantly for a“return to 
normalcy” and longs for the “good 
old days” when one knew the certain 
value of a good existence. Such a man 
has great inertia and within him lies 
an anachronistic ideal. 


If we could instill into our children, 
as part of their personalities, a con- 
cept of good citizenship in a world 
order without emphasizing special 
ways to achieve it, they could better 
adapt to social, economic, and political 
progress. 

We are blocked somewhat by the 
lack of enough people of maturity to 
teach, and we are handicapped by 
some of our own serious - minded, 
community-spirited psychiatrists. 

I think, however, of one valuable 
form of group therapy and that is 
public discussion or forum activity, 
which will at least give some intel- 
lectual meaning to many individuals 
of middle age who have neglected 
their full share of responsibilities. 
John Dewey stated the problem well 
when he indicated that the search for 
the great community will depend 
upon the development of a public to 
whom can be communicated techni- 
cal and scientific knowledge in under- 
standable terms. On this mature and, 
by definition, emotionally middle-aged 
public we now depend for salvation 
from our own destructiveness. 
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More than 10,000 chest X-rays have been taken in the past year by this cruising unit of the Alaskan Department of Health 


Scourge of the North 


BA Mexicans TAXPAYERS WILL SPEND 
$75,000,000 this year to fortify 
Alaska. They will spend a fraction of 
this—less than $500,000—to end in 
Alaska a disease which afflicts a sub- 
stantial portion of the people and 
threatens the rest, which kills five 
Alaskans each week out of a tiny 
population of 91,000, and undermines 
the morale of everyone in the Terri- 
tory all the way from Point Barrow 
to the spruce fiords of the south- 
eastern “panhandle.” 
This disease is tuberculosis. 
Although regarded by medical sci- 
ence as a disease commonly associated 
with malnutrition, poverty, and ig- 
norance, tuberculosis inflicts its great- 
est proportionate toll not in hungry 
Greece or bloody India, but under 


the proud sovereignty of the United 


States. 
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Ironically, these fatalities occur in 
a land which our military leaders have 
pronounced to be strategic, above all 
others, to the defense of North Amer- 
ica. The late General Billy Mitchell, 
prophet of American air power, de- 
clared that “he who holds Alaska 
will hold the world.” 

Yet the United States government, 
spending virtually unlimited millions 
to buttress Alaska with airfields, un- 
derground hangars, and coast artillery, 
measures with a medicine dropper the 
funds appropriated to assault Alaska’s 
greatest single problem. Men have 
died defending Alaska against a for- 
eign foe; others have perished flying 
into the remote solitudes of the North 
or braving the white silences by dog- 
sled or snowshoe. But the numbers 
of these valiant men are small com- 
pared to the Alaskans who have 


coughed out their lives with tuber- 
culosis. 

An almost conspiratorial silence has 
cloaked the effects of the fearful 
scourge in Alaska. Government re- 
ports describe the Territory’s vast re- 
sources, but they do not list the vic- 
tims of the disease which imposes a 
higher death rate in Alaska than any- 
where else in the world. We deplore 


the ravages of tuberculosis in Bengal _ 


and in China. But could tuberculosis 
similarly imperil the brave new fron- 
tier in the Arctic of which Americans 


are so proud? Few citizens of the. 


United States have thought such a- 
calamity even remotely ‘possible; only 
a handful of informed “experts have 
faced the grim reality. 


The yearly death rate in continents 


USA from tuberculosis is 40 per 100. 5 
_ 000 population. pazos where many 


4 


sufferers seek treatment, has the high- 
est death rate among the states—123. 
But in Alaska the annual rate of cas- 
ualties is 362. “The death rate from 
tuberculosis in Alaska,” says George 
Sundborg, manager of the Alaska De- 
velopment Board, “exceeds that of 
China or India.” 


T asst are rue stern Facts oF WHAT 
tuberculosis means to our military 
bastion athwart the Great Circle 
Route to Siberia, Japan, and the dis- 
tant East. 

Tuberculosis causes approximately 
70 percent of all the deaths in Alaska 
from communicable diseases. It kills 
more than five Alaskans every week; 
it exacts one out of five deaths from 
all causes. Most shocking of all, more 
than half the cases of tuberculosis 
coming to the notice of the Territorial 
Department of Health are first re- 
ported by death certificates. This 
means that these victims die without 
treatment. 

“Each fatal case of tuberculosis, not 
recognized or treated before death, 
will spread the disease to nine other 
persons,” warns Dr. Thomas Parran, 
Surgeon General of the United States. 

Only recently, despite the presence 
of active tuberculosis in every town 
and village in Alaska, did the Terri- 
tory get a full time commissioner of 
health. Many experts were employed 
to assay Alaska’s gold-bearing gravel, 
none to check the erosion of human 
lungs. Dr. C. Earl Albrecht, trained 
as a missionary before he studied 
medicine, faces a task which will tax 
the best in both careers. 

Dr. Albrecht estimates that at least 
4500 Alaskans have tuberculosis, 
probably more. This means that a 


minimum of 4.9 percent of the-entire- 


population is afflicted. To care for 
these 4,500 victims the Territory has 
- fewer than 280 hospital beds. 

The Alaska Territorial Government, 
a weak entity always hesitant to col- 
lect taxes from the powerful absentee 
owners of the canneries and mines, 
has finally appropriated $250,000 to 
begin an assault on the ugly strong- 
hold of tuberculosis. Utterly in- 
adequate though this sum may be, it 
constitutes one tenth of the Terri- 
‘tory’s annual appropriation for all 
government purposes. 

Under Dr. Albrecht the first con- 
certed attack against tuberculosis has 
been launched. A surplus navy boat 
was purchased and christened the 
“Hygiene.” It cruises along the fiords 
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and inlets of the lonely seacoast, for 
only a handful of Alaska’s cities are 
tied together by land communication. 
Technicians on board the “Hygiene” 
have taken more than 10,000 chest X- 
rays during the past year. Last sum- 
mer (1947), an army truck was con- 
verted into a mobile health unit to 
take another 900 X-rays at settlements 
and cabins on the Richardson and AI- 
can Highways. A third portable X- 
ray unit is transported by bush pilots 
in ski-planes to isolated places acces- 
sible only from the air. 

These searches for tuberculosis, car- 
ried on with a thoroughness new to 
the North, have produced tragic evi- 
dence. On the tundra coast of the 
Bering Sea, nearly half the Eskimos 
who were X-rayed had some lesions, 
calcification, or pulmonary scars. 


‘This is the strategically important sea- 


coast opposite Siberia. At Point “Bar- 
row, the most northerly settlement on 
the continent, the school teacher stated 
that of thirty children between the 
ages of five and six who had started 
school, only six lived to graduate. 
Tuberculosis claimed the rest. 

“Must we all die of the TB?” an 
Indian father along the Alcan High- 
way asked a nurse with the mobile 
X-ray truck. Five of this man’s chil- 
dren had died of tuberculosis. In a 
tent full of dirty furs and blankets, 
the nurse found a presumably well 
child sleeping within three feet of an 
emaciated boy who coughed ¢on- 
stantly and spit up blood. 


A\taska’s TRAGEDY IS NOT THAT THE 
Territorial government, with its 
meager resources, has done so little 
to combat tuberculosis, but that the 
great government of the United States 
has done virtually nothing at all. 
Despite its immense wealth, this coun- 
try is spending less in Alaska this year 
to wage war against tuberculosis than 
is the nearly bankrupt government 
of the Territory. Indeed, the last ses- 
sion of Congress so decimated funds 
for the Alaska Native Service that the 
Department of the Interior has been 
unable to reimburse the Territory for 
the care of Indian and Eskimo pa- 
tients in the tiny eighty-bed, sana- 
torium at Seward. In Alaska, where 
living costs are approximately 58 per- 
cent higher than in the United States, 
it also costs more to die a lingering 
death. The sum required to take care 
of one patient in a hospital is $2,200 


annually. 
Because the government of the 


United States cannot pay the Terri- 
torial government for the care of the 
native patients at Seward, this sana- 
torlum may have to be closed. Then 
280 beds available for the 4,500 vic- 
tims of tuberculosis would be reduced 
to 200. 

Secretary of the Interior Julius A. 
Krug, who has shown more concern 
over Alaska’s shocking health condi- 
tions than did any of his predecessors, 
recently asked a committee of five 
medical specialists from Cook County 
Hospital in Chicago to tour the Ter- 
ritory. These doctors reported: 


While we were in Alaska, the Alaska 
Native Service, a federal agency, was 
forced to withdraw its financial support 
from the Seward sanatorium due to the 
fact that a deficiency appropriation did 
not pass in Congress. This last fact 
struck the committee as a thunderbolt, 
as it now appears that the Seward sana- 
torium has been virtually scuttled. The 
existing sanatorium facilities in Alaska 
are hopelessly inadequate to stem the 
tide of tuberculosis. 


Dr. Arthur Bernstein, chairman of 
the special medical committee which 
visited Alaska, believes the world’s 
worst tuberculosis problem “can be 
licked in perhaps five to eight years” 
given facilities for both isolation and 
treatment. 

“The case-finding program of the 
Territorial government is commend- 
able,” says Dr. Bernstein, “but the 
cases of tuberculosis thus uncovered 
are not segregated or treated because 
of the lack of sanatoriums. I cannot 
express myself too strongly about the 
inadequacy that has existed in the 
handling of tuberculosis in Alaska. 
The federal government is continuing 
to neglect the problem.” 

As he left the Far North, Dr. Bern- 
stein said, “The defense of Alaska can 
best be accomplished with a healthy 
populace. Tubercle bacilli kill as dead 
as do bullets, although the former are 
more insidious and widespread in 
Alaska.” 


W ny Has TUBERCULOSIS SECURED SUCH 
a foothold in Alaska? Why did three 
fourths of a century of American rule 
elapse before the employment of a 
full time commissioner of health? 
The sad answer is that Alaskans 
were indifferent to tuberculosis for 
generations because it was mainly 
confined to the native population. So 
long as only Indians, Eskimos, and 
Aleuts were the victims it seemed no 
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critical problem to the dominant 
whites. It was Kipling’s lack of con- 
cern for “lesser breeds without the 
law” transplanted to the Arctic. 
Suddenly the whites awoke to the 
fact that the disease they had brought 
to the natives, who have virtually no 
hereditary resistance, now was being 
returned. ‘The natives in Alaska 
might have a death rate from tuber- 
culosis seven times higher than that 
of the whites—but the whites in the 
Territory have twice the death rate 
of white people in the United States. 
Nor is this necessarily the complete 
story. As a rule, a white man in 
Alaska, with even the faintest sus- 
picion that he has contracted tuber- 
culosis, hurries to the better medical 
care available off to the south. He 
wisely seeks escape from Ketchikan’s 
300 overcast days a year, from the 
harsh 60° below zero of winters in 
Fairbanks. All trace of him is- lost. 
For this reason, doctors suspect that 
the incidence ‘of tuberculosis among 
white people in Alaska may be con- 
siderably higher than statistics reveal. 


Berore rie FRIGATES OF THE WHITE 
man ‘landed on the shores of Cook 
Inlet and Kodiak Island, Alakh-Skhak 
(The Great Land) was free of tuber- 
culosis. The white man brought the 
germ; the natives could not combat 
it. The white man also brought 
whisky, soda pop, candy, and carbo- 
hydrates, to trade for furs, ivory, and 
native girls. Fire water, sugar, and 
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starch weakened what little resistance 
the natives had to tuberculosis. The 
disease spread like a scourge. 

The moral responsibility of the 
white man for the suffering of the 
Alaskan natives is hard to deny. 

Vilhjalmur Stefansson has pointed 
out how the Danes in Greenland al- 
lowed only licensed traders to deal 
with the natives. Often these traders 
were half-breeds or full-blooded Eski- 
mos who had been educated. Every 
effort was undertaken to shield the 
natives from the contaminating touch 
of the whites. The Danes knew what 
tuberculosis rampant in an Eskimo 
population could mean. Roald 
Amundsen approved of this. He be- 
lieved it was “the bounden duty” of 
white men to protect the Eskimo 
from their deteriorating influence. 

In Alaska, the Danish government 
trading monopoly never was emu- 
lated. On the contrary, the Eskimos 
and Indians were exploited by every 
commercial agent who could get a 


_cargo of trade goods through the In- 


side Passage. These agents not only 
brought tuberculosis to the tribes and 
venereal disease to the native women; 
they also persuaded the natives to part 


“The bravest people in the 
history of Alaska,” one 
doctor said of the nurses 
who care for the victims 
of tuberculosis . , , “they 
deserve the Congressional 
Medal of Honor.” 

These two nurses from 
a sanatorium in southeast- 
ern Alaska take advantage 
of the rare hours of sun- 
shine—of which some lo- 
only forty 


calities have 


days a year. 


The trader in Alaska did more than 
bring the germs of the white scourge. 
He also made the natives more vul- 
nerable to its crippling onslaught. 
This is at the root of the fact that 
the Indians of Alaska have over three 
times the death rate from tuberculosis 
of Indians in the States. 

Today, no American can be smug 
and know of the ravages of tuber- 
culosis in the tribal villages where 
live the descendants of Alaska’s origi- 
nal inhabitants. Of the 164 Aleuts 
evacuated from the Aleutions after 
the Japanese invasion, twenty died 
from tuberculosis within a few 
months. A fourth of the natives re- 
jected for military service during the 
war had tuberculosis. One native 
church has a “Spitters’ Row.” Wor- 
shippers with active tuberculosis sit in 
a particular pew, which is separated 
from the rest of the congregation by 
a glass partition. 

Yet even “Spitters’ Row” represents 
an important advance. At one time, 
tuberculosis victims could sit any- 
where in the church, scattering germs 
over their fellow parishioners. Though 
only isolation of those infected can 
conquer Alaska’s sinister problem, 
Dr. Albrecht has seen eighteen natives 


with furs, ivory, and fish on which sleeping in a oneroom cabin. He 


they depended for livelihood in re- 
turn for the most worthless junk— 
colored cushions, phonographs, dime- 
store jewelry. The native needed 
ivory for weapons. He relinquished 


it for whisky which made him sick 


and brutal. 


called the cabin a “tuberculosis 
swamp.” 128 
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Many actors. ExTER INTO” ALASKa’s 
alarming health crisis. Numerous 
Alaskans, native and white alike, lack 
a balanced diet. Fresh fruits and 
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vegetables are prohibitively expensive 
in the North. The world’s highest 
freight rates multiply the cost of every 
item which must be imported by sea. 
Despite the long hours of summer 
daylight, sunshine is rare in many 
parts of the Territory. Some com- 
munities of timbered southeastern 
Alaska enjoy fewer than forty clear 
days annually. This is why nurses in 
Alaska’s few sanatoriums occasionally 
come down with tuberculosis them- 
selves and must be sent to Arizona. 
A faulty diet and lack of sunshine 
have impaired their resistance, and 
‘inadequate hospital equipment has 
made it impossible for them to take 
the necessary safety precautions in 
treating their patients. 

When I was in Alaska with the 
U.S. Army Engineers, a doctor said 
to me: 


Your airmen are brave, and Alaska is 
forever in the debt of the infantry regi- 
ments who drove the Jap from Kiska 
and Attu. Yet the bravest people in the 
history of Alaska are the nurses who 

_care for our tuberculosis victims. They 
get no decorations, but let me tell you 


that they deserve the Congressional 
Medal of Honor. 


J. Malcolm Greany 
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For a singular reason the Terri- 
torial Department of Health has a 
difficult time keeping nurses at their 
jobs. The reason is in no way asso- 
ciated with the peril of contagion. 
Far from it, indeed, for most Alaskan 
nurses feel keenly the urgency of their 
task. 

But Alaska has two white men to 
each white woman, and the nurses 
are in perennial demand as mates. In 
settlements through the Territory, the 
wayfarer meets wives and mothers 
whe came to the Far North originally 
to care for the victims of tuberculosis. 

The nurses marry, but the tuber- 
culosis remains. It is spread un- 
checked to succeeding generations of 
Alaskans. Eskimo babies are born 
chubby and healthy, yet within a few 
years they “have the TB.” ‘Teachers 


in the Indian schools spoke sadly ofgy 


teaching children marked for death 
to read and write and use the mul- 
tiplication table. In Ketchikan, a 
young doctor told me that the white 
children in the local schools were 
manifesting the disease in increasing 
numbers. Several of these white 
youngsters had come down with the 


“galloping” type of tuberculosis and 
died within a few months, 


Ax pocrors IN ALASKA AGREE THERE 
can be only one solution—isolation. 
Until active cases of tuberculosis can 
be isolated in hospitals and sana- 
toriums, the plague will be the inheri- 
tance of Alaskans. 

This year the Territory opened a 
150-bed sanatorium on Alice Island 
near Sitka. The Seward sanatorium 
has 80 beds. There are approximately 
50 additional beds scattered across 
Alaska, most of them at Skagway. 
Funds have been appropriated for a 
200-bed hospital on Japonski Island of 
Sitka, to be operated by the Alaska 
Native Service. 

This is a maximum of 480 beds, 
and even this total is far in the fu- 
ture and under the most propitious 
conditions, for the continuance of the 
sanatorium at Seward is by no means 
assured. Now contrast this outlook 
with Alaska’s 4,500 victims of tuber- 
culosis and the careful estimates of 
Dr. Albrecht that he needs at least 
1,000 beds to bring the disease under 
any degree of control. 


A Juneau doctor explains chest pictures to two Indian women. 
Health officials believe everyone in Alaska must be X-rayed 


Scourge of the North 


Nor are beds the final answer. 
Alaska is an immense land. Place 
Juneau, the capital, on a map of the 
United States at Knoxville, Tennes- 
see, and Dutch Harbor would rest on 
Carlsbad, New Mexico. Many of the 
natives are almost childlike in their 
attachment to home and loved ones 
and they will not stay in a sanatorlum 
so far from their tribal village that 
they never see a familiar face. Some 
doctors believe many smaller hospitals 
strategically located throughout 
Alaska would prove more useful than 
one or two big ones. This is a de- 
batable question, however, for the 
large sanatoriums have the advantage 
of better equipment and more versa- 
tile staffs. 


Anchorage, Alaska’s largest com- 
munity, as “the biggest saloon I have 
ever seen.” 

Certainly the description does not 
seem exaggerated when one watches 
boats being unloaded at Ketchikan, 
Seward, and Skagway. Interminable 
cases of liquor and beer are trans- 
ferred in slingloads from the holds. 
Out of twenty-seven stores along the 
principal business street of a leading 
Alaskan city, my wife and | counted 
no less than nine retail liquor estab- 
lishments and four bars. 

Lest our perfunctory curbstone sur- 
vey seem inconclusive, a study con- 
ducted by the Territorial government 
in 1946 showed Fairbanks to have 
eight grocery stores, three drug stores, 


Yet the whole issue of what kind #thirteen liquor stores, and ten bars. 


of hospital remains strictly academic 
so long as 200 beds must suffice for 
4,500 victims of tuberculosis. 


- 


O LAND CAN LIVE UNDER THIS DARK 
shadow and not have morale sapped 
and drained. The medical committee 
from Cook County Hospital was 
struck by the prodigious consumption 
of alcohol in Alaska. So was the Revy- 
erend Mark A. Dawber of the Home 
Missions Council of North America. 
“Alaska,” he claimed, “has the highest 
per capita expenditure for liquor of 


any place in the world.” He said that | 


one city of southeastern Alaska spent 
“nearly $5,000,000 a year for whisky 
and only about $130,000 for the edu- 
cation of its children and youth.” _ 
Quoting Joe E. Brown, the 
ees ae Dawber described 


Juneau has seventeen grocery stores, 
four drug stores, twelve liquor stores, 
and ten bars. Cordova’s population of 
1,500 supports two groceries, one drug 
store, nine liquor stores, and six bars. 

Nowhere else under the American 
flag does the ratio of liquor establish- 
ments to other mercantile outlets even 
approach this. Alaska is im an un- 
enviable class by itself, so far as the 
prevalence of both tuberculosis and 
“drinking are concerned. 

Nor are the two unrelated, Most 
Alaskans realize that sanitary precau- 


large number of people suffering from 
an obvious and frequently fatal dis- 
ease—a disease subject to treatment 
but for which Alaska’ does not have 
adequate treatment facilities —has a 
depressing effect on the human spirit. 
Man possesses a conscience, and if 
his conscience is to be numbed, 
whisky is the handiest agent. 


"T usercuLosis PROBABLY CAN BE CON- 
quered. If it cannot be conquered, it 
certainly can be alleviated. This has 
been demonstrated in our own coun- 
try. In 1900 the death rate from 
tuberculosis per 100,000 population in 
the United States was 194. Now it is 
forty. 

That this has happened during less 
than two generations is no accident. 
It is the result of the concentration 
of skill and resources on the problem. 
In Alaska the whole question—a far 
grimmer tuberculosis problem than 
ever faced the United States — was 
ignored for many decades. Today it 
has grown to such proportions that 
the puny Territorial government, with 
a total budget of about $3,000,000, can- 
not possibly solve it. 

If Alaska is to be freed from the 
world’s highest death rate from tuber- 


culosis, and from the threat which 
this constitutes, the federal govern- 


ment must make available to Alaska 
the medical skills and equipment 


tions in the Territory are, at best, which this country has above all other 


none too scrupulous. They know, too, 


that tuberculosis is a communicable — 


disease. This knowledge produces a 
curious sort of fatalism which often 
expresses itself in reckless indulgence 
in alcohol. The presence gy et a 


_essential—now- Gilera tk 


nations. Adequate appr riations - 
Alaskan sanatoriums an 

of Alaska—natives and | 

diers and civi ' 
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John Gilbert Winant 


1889-1947 


plea GILBERT WINANT RESTS IN Concorp, NEw Hamp- 
shire. His weariness is ended. The malaise of his spirit 
is spent. Throughout the world, no less than in Concord, 
he will be remembered as a casualty of World War II. The 
tragedy of his death by his own hand is mitigated by mem- 
ory of a great career entirely devoted to the public weal. As 
he rests forever, the living generation must cope with the 
agonizing, worldwide human problems which haunted his 
heart and his mind. 

A staunch American who resembled Lincoln, Gil Winant 
carried into modern times the idealism which distin- 
guished the Founding Fathers. He assumed responsibility 
in public affairs as naturally as the best of the British aris- 
tocracy. Born to wealth and a secure social position, he was 
educated at St. Paul’s School and Princeton. At the same 
time his almost Franciscan sense of dedication led him to 
voluntary assignments in unselfishness—first of all, as a 
teacher at his beloved St. Paul’s. 

He was no soft “do-gooder.” In 1912 he campaigned for 
Theodore Roosevelt. In World War I he saw action in the 
Air Corps and suffered a scalp wound which was concealed 
by his Lincolnian shock of hair. In the Twenties he defeated 
rugged Frank Knox, in the New Hampshire Republican 
gubernatorial primaries and became the youngest state ex- 
ecutive in the country. As governor, he demonstrated the 
kind of practical liberalism which had made him a notable 
figure in the New Hampshire legislature. 


He assumep THE BURDENS OF HUMANITY AS IF THE WHOLE 
outcome of mankind’s destiny depended on his faith and 
zeal. It was inevitable that, although a Republican, he should 
have a strong personal and political affinity for Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. President Roosevelt named him as the 
first chairman of the Social Security Board and it was char- 
acteristic of Winant to resign as a minority member of that 
board so there would be no partisan political confusion when 
he, a Republican, campaigned for Roosevelt’s reelection. 
Reappointed to the Social Security Board after the election, 
‘he completed his work as the prime architect of the Social 
Security system of the United States, and then—in preference 
to a Cabinet position, again to avoid political confusion— 
joined the International Labor Organization and eventually 
became its director. When he saw the war coming, he kept 


the ILO in democratic hands and did his utmost to prevent - 


the Axis powers from gaining access to the invaluable statis- 
tical information pooled in the organization. In February 
1941 he was named Ambassador to Britain. 

The first part of that assignment to England is the sub- 
ject of Gil Winant’s simple, sincere, and very important 
memoir (“Letter from Grosvenor Square.” Houghton Mif- 
flin. $3.) published on November 18, 1947. A copy was on 
the way to him by mail on the day of his death. 

To sketch the highlights of his public career is to fall far 
short of revealing his profound and pervasive influence upon 
our times. In his Ambassadorship, which he describes with 
engaging detail albeit with too much modesty, he could not 
convey the thousands of intangible strands which bound our 
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destiny with that of Britain in the critical period. It was 
my good fortune, not long after Pearl Harbor, to be 
attached to the Ambassador’s staff at the Embassy in London. 
I saw much of the incredibly efficient apparatus which he de- 
veloped for quick and close liaison with the British and with 
all of the allied representatives based in Britain. 

In “Letter from Grosvenor Square,” with typical lack of 
vanity, he does not even hint that it was his own goodness 
of heart and greatness of character, strength of intellect and 
capacity for sympathy, which won him the affections of 
Britishers of all classes. 

His range of interests was enormous. He knew educators 
and students, writers and publishers, and made himself avail- 
able to them in the crowded minutes between the appoint- 
ments with the great war leaders of England and the high 
command of the American forces. He came to know per- 
sonally thousands of Gls. 

For many years Winant’s interests were so kindred to 
those of Survey Associates that he was considered an un- 
official member of our councils. His first interpretive article 
on the commencement of Social Security was written for 


‘Survey Graphic. His notable article on the ILO, written 


during the pressure of his journey to South America in 1940, 
was published in the special Cattinc AMericA number— 
“The Americas—North and South.” 

Four years later, he wrote the foreword to another special 
number—“The British and Ourselves” and assisted the edi- 
tors throughout the preparation. Only a year ago he wrote 
the leading article in the December 1946 special num- 
ber—“The Right of All People to Know,” and on the eve 
of its publication addressed the dinner at which a thousand 
people gathered to celebrate the Third of a Century of 
Survey Associates. 

In a small sense, Gil Winant was too good a man for his 
own good. He was sometimes too*generous of time and of 
money, and occasionally too tolerant of people who abused 
his gift of friendship. He was human in his small faults. 
He was a man, not a myth, and did not conform to all 
the legends which grew up about him. 

_ Never angry, seldom even irritable, he was often merry 
when in small groups and with friends. As a public speaker 
he was hesitant, sometimes groped painfully for the right 
phrase, but his striking and majestic quality as a man, his 
warmhearted sincerity captured the-admiration of audiences. 


Aut wso KNEW HIM PERSONALLY WILL REMEMBER HIS 
patience, his honesty, his faith in human nature. If for rea- 
sons which no one should now speculate upon, that faith had 
begun to falter, if a feeling of weary ineptitude had tri- 
umphed over the will, if the disillusionment referred to in 


‘fetter from Grosvenor Square” had grown too great to 


bear—who is there in the world to begrudge him his deci- 
sion? We can only be grateful that, in addition to the living 
monument of his good works, he leaves behind him his 
written “account of a stewardship—a study of an enduring 


friendship of men and of nations.” 
—Vicror Weysricut, 
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Art and a Neighborhood 


Six settlement houses in Brooklyn, New York, 
have united for the first time in a common pro- 
ject. This month the results of that effort will 
be displayed in an exhibit at the Brooklyn 
Museum called “Art and a Neighborhood.” SG 
presents a preview of the exhibit, including the 
sketches (below) of children like Arsenio Cruz, 
9, who with his sidekick Cejo Chevalier, 10, 
artist of horse at right, turn out free sketches by 
the yard. Cejo must be patronynically inspired. 


Not only the art ot a ne 
the neighborhood itself 
Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn 
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Photos by Hella Heyman 


The artist at work presents a serious mien though 
he be the youthful Robert Joseph, who sculpts 
at left, Mrs, Francis Muller who paints designs, of 
bobby-soxer Joan Robertson of the high school group. 
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S§ URVEY GRAPHIC’S SERIES on Recent Developments in Social Thinking 
arrives at our relations with the defined minority groups of our population 
now almost simultaneously with the landmark report of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Civil Rights. In that is the great theoretical spell-out, subject of 
the first article in this month’s issue. Here are two examinations of the ques- 
tion on practical levels—further steps to take and also progress achieved. 


Equality — a Political Problem 


INGE EVERY DIMENSION IN THE 
structure of race relations has 
undergone material alteration since 
the war. In this field, there can be 
no thought of returning to prewar 
status; either we now go on to estab- 
lish a new pattern of relationships or 
we will be cursed with endless dif- 
ficulties and confusions. 

Not only is “the race problem” de- 
fined in a new way, but unsuspected 
correlations have been revealed, new 
factors injected, old _ relationships 
changed, and novel ramifications 
noted. In depth, scope, and detail our 
understanding of the issue has been 
greatly clarified. While little basic im- 
provement has occurred, we certainly 
have a much better understanding of 
the factors involved and a far more 
realistic grasp of what needs to be 
done and by what means. 

Race problem, in our loose and gen- 
eral speech, usually means Negro. 
The facts of the postwar world, how- 
ever, do not permit limited consid- 
eration of single phases of discrimi- 
nation, no matter how large and dis- 
creditable. It is a problem extending 
beyond any one race, color, religion, 
or blood strain. The threat and the 
enemy is discrimination itself, no 
matter which minority is the immedi- 
ate sufferer. Perhaps the war has 
made that realization a little more 
widespread. The “old Americans” 
will do well to realize it. 

One of these changed dimensions 
since the war has to do with the way 
people regard “the race question.” 
Here it is apparent that liberal think- 
ing has changed in a number of sig- 
nificant respects. - 

In the past, liberals were inclined 
‘to take a laissez faire attitude toward 
the civil rights-of racial minorities; 
that is, they were more concerned 
with direct, overt violations of these 
rights than with the silent, massive, 


everyday denials. A Scottsboro or 


Herndon case would draw protest; 
but the task of uprooting institutions 
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that resulted in wholesale denials of 
civil rights failed to enlist many re- 
cruits. 

Today we are more concerned with 
the pattern of discrimination, in all 
its ramifications, than with the spec- 
tacular incident. We are more con- 
cerned with safeguarding the exercise 
of rights by positive means than with 
winning a rhetorical reaffirmation of 
these rights in the courts. It is the 
rule, the pattern, the system, of dis- 
crimination that now engages our at- 
tention rather than the overt incident. 


Ly rie past, aso, LIBERALS WERE IN- 
clined to share popular assumptions 
as to the insolubility of “the race 
problem.” Even the “caste-and-class” 
theorists of the Thirties, despite the 
new insights they developed, held out 
little hope of basic change in any fore- 
seeable future. In this one field, lib- 
erals seemed reluctant to specify what 
they would regard as a solution, much 
less to outline the means by which 
this end might be realized. Liberal 
thinking, like non-liberal thinking, 
was paralyzed by the dimensions of 
a problem which, unscientifically de- 
fined, was pronounced essentially in- 
soluble by Lord Bryce and by a long 
list of less distinguished observers ex- 
tending into recent times. 

In the late Twenties, the race prob- 
lem was regarded by many, if not 
most, social scientists as essentially in- 
soluble, and the sociological theory, 
developed between 1900 and 1940, 
represented in the main merely a 
rationalization of the attitudes of the 
dominant majority. Liberals, as did 
everyone else, grossly overestimated 
the unchanging and unchangeable 
character of the mores and shared the 
popular fallacy that political action in 
the field of race relations was “likely 
to do more harm than good.” 

With the race riots of June 1943, 


the fatal clashes between white men — 


and Negroes in Detroit, the mass 


beating of young Americans of Mexi- 


can descent in Los Angeles, it was no 
longer a question of what theoretically 
should or might be done; obviously 
something Aad to be done. 

There followed a period of intense 
activity primarily aimed at the 
achievement of short range objectives: 
the prevention of further violence, 
and the development of an organized 
wartime opinion in favor of “toler- 
ance” and “understanding.” While 
most of this activity fell under the 
heading of “crisis patriotism,” it 
nevertheless set in motion important 
action programs. and succeeded in 
arousing an entirely new interest in 
the misnamed “race problem.” I ven- 
ture the opinion that more has been 
said and written about this question 
in the four years 1943 to 1947 than in 
the more than four decades from 1900 
to 1947. Formerly a peripheral inter- 


est of American liberals, it has now 


become a central concern. 

Perhaps encouraged and certainly 
stimulated by this new ‘interest, the 
social scientists have brought socio- 
logical theory abreast of the times and 
have thereby reduced the dimensions 
of the problem to a size that people 
now feel they can manage. As long 
as the matter was regarded as biologi- 
cal, with even the social scientists talk- 
ing about prejudice as an “instinctive 


_aversion,” it appeared that little could 


be done except to pray, deplore, and 
view-with-alarm. 


Ass more PEOPLE HAVE PONDERED THE 
recent findings of the social sciences 
on the origin and nature of prejudice, 
they have been able to see that their 
thinking has been intimidated by a 


set of dogmas, myths, fallacies, and. 


rationalizations. Action programs 
have accordingly been ‘stimulated by 
a growing confidence that the con- 


tours of the problem must yield to an _ 


application of scieritfic insights. 
I do not exaggerate when I say 


that prior to 1940 an organized public 


opinion simply did not exist. On the 
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contrary, 
isted was largely in the direction of 
fostering ill will and bigotry—witness 
the 121 agencies that Dr. Donald S. 
Strong found were carrying on anti- 
Semitic activities in the period from 
1930 to 1940. (From his study, “Or- 
ganized Anti-Semitism in the United 
States.”’) 

Most cities having considerable 
“Negro, Asiatic, Jewish, or Mexican 
_ populations were honeycombed with 

“property protective associations” of 
one kind or another, busily engaged 

blanketing residential areas with 
restrictive covenants; but there were 
few communities in which any ef- 
fective counter -organization existed. 
With an amazing naiveté, most 
American liberals assumed that the 
uglier manifestations of prejudice 
were unrelated to organized efforts 
and reflected merely another phase of 
‘man’s sinful nature. 

As a matter of fact, prejudice was 
discussed, and to some extent is still 
discussed, in much the manner that a 
group of fundamentalists might dis- 
cuss original sin. Fortunately, people 
are becoming more sophisticated, less 

gullible, better able to detect ration- 
alizations. They are also beginning 
to see that prejudice, instead of being 
“instinctive,” is a product of social 
conditioning; that it serves a function 
in the general scheme of reaction; and 
that it is closely related to larger 
- socio-economic issues. 
_ Today one can measure some as- 
pects of this process of change, this 
new orientation. Between April 1943 
and July 1944, some two hundred and 
twenty interracial committees and 
commissions were formed in Ameri- 
can communities. Established on an 


emergency wartime basis, it is inter-~ 


esting to note that most of these 
bodies continue in existence. In fact 


: some of them, as in Minneapolis, have 


_ been set up as permanent agencies of 
government, supported by _ public 
_ funds and sanctioned by ordinance. 
While too many of these commis- 
sions” represent what some one has 
1 “centers of organized local 


mnably good job and more im- 
ant, ar see to ged their 


such organization as ex- 


y,” a majority are doing a_ 


ree arias of oan 


aroused opinion and to pay lip serv- 
ice, at least, to the principles voiced. 

aus Governor Earl Warren of 
OM SH who was a strenuous ad- 
vocate of the mass evacuation of all 
persons of Japanese descent in 1942 
and a bitter opponent of the return 
of the evacuees as late as midsummer 
1943, is today a proponent of toler- 
ance and fair play. His personal at- 
titude may, of course, remain what 
it was in 1943; but the point is that 
as a public official he has been com- 
pelled to heed a newly organized— 
that is, an articulate—public opinion. 

President Roosevelt signed the war- 
time Executive Order creating the 
Fair Employment Practice Commis- 
sion as a result of pressure, and to 
appease an aroused Negro opinion. 


Press Association 


Racial prejudice is not “an instinctive 
aversion,” Mr, McWilliams states, and 
the Rev. Jesse Weyman Routte, pastor 
of Holy Trinity Lutheran Church, 
Jamaica, N. Y., recently proved it. 

In 1943, Mr. Routte visited Mobile, 
-Ala., as a musician and lecturer and 
was “insulted and pushed around.” Be- 
fore he returned to Mobile, last month, 
he rented a turban from a theatrical 

- costumer, and when he stepped aboard 
a segregated southbound train in 
Washington, D, C., he began sereink : 
with “a slightly Swedish accent.” 

In his week in the Deep South, tee 
Negro clergyman from New York, with 
his turban and his accent, | was treated 
by white er social, and © 
leaders as “a visiting 
__ stayed at “white” hotel 


Since then, the idea of fair employ- 
ment practices has made remarkable 
progress. Eight or ten states now 
have laws and commissions to enforce 
them; half a million people voted for 
such a commission in California in 
1946; and the strength that the pro- 
posal for a federal FEPC has con- 
sistently shown in Congress is im- 
pressive when one realizes that the 


idea dates only from 1941. 


A\ sit More IMPORTANT MEASURE OF 
change is the growing resistance to 
discrimination. Formerly, individuals 
of good will were inclined to ac- 
quiesce in practices which they had 
not established and for which, there- 
fore, they felt no responsibility. To- 
day, they are more and more inclined 
to defy these practices. Every suc- 
cessful defiance of a racial taboo un- 
dermines, to that extent, the whole 
facade of discrimination. 
Merely by way of illustration, I 
would point to Archbishop Joseph E. 
Ritter’s insistence that Negroes shall 
attend parochial high schools in’ St 
Louis (in this diseeee the parochial 
elementary schools have been receiving 
Negro pupils since 1937); to the 
Brooklyn Dodgers’ defiance of a long- 
standing taboo in signing Jackie 
Robinson; and to the boycott which — 
Actors’ Equity has placed against the ° 
Jim Crow theaters in Washington, ; 
D. C. What these rapidly multiplying 
resistances demonstrate is that more 
people are coming to appreciate the 
truism that principles do not defend 
themselves; they have to be defended 
by people, in practice, by action. 
While much progress has been made 
in organizing public opinion, an in- 
ventory of the existing organizations 
still reveals a number of striking 
weaknesses. Most of the agencies 
lack, first, a mass base; second, neigh- 
borhood affiliates; and third, statewide 
and nationwide integration. no. ~ 
So far as I know, only two states, — 
California and Colorado, have 
achieved statewide organization of all " 
the various interracial committees and 
commissions. Every state in the 
‘Union ought to be organized « 
basis, and beyond that, all the si 
organizations - should be br 
gether in a single national 
n, along yn the seven 
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we still lack a general staff and a 
well defined strategy. 

Another major weakness of the ex- 
isting organization is that it is not 
harnessed to a dynamic concept. A 
glance at the by-laws or “statement 
of purpose” of most civic unity coun- 
cils will reveal that two aims are 
generally stressed: to prevent violence, 
and to promote understanding. 

No one could quarrel with these 
objectives, but they are essentially 
limited and they certainly lack dy- 
namic purpose and dramatic appeal. 
We ought to be able to pose more 
worth-while objectives than these. I 
find something rather anti-climactic 
and even ludicrous in the suggestion 
that, millions of Americans citizens 
should enlist in a campaign in their 
own country to promote understand- 
ing, to prevent violence. On the con- 
trary, I believe that Dr. Clyde Kluck- 
holm of the Harvard Department of 
Anthropology is right in saying “men 
do very difficult things, if they are 
thoroughly realized as being pro- 
foundly ‘necessary, more adequately 
than they do easy things.” 


W ar Is NEEDED CURRENTLY, THERE- 
fore, is a vital program to draw 
together all the democratic forces of 
the nation in one great camp. Such 
a program, it seems to me, might well 
be based on a concept of functional 
equality, that is, an essential equality 
of opportunity for all citizens of the 
U. S. This concept would embrace: 


—equal educational opportunities; 

—equal economic and job oppor- 
tunities, 

—equal access to decent housing; 

—equal access to all health facilities; 

—equal access to publicly supported 
recreational and cultural facilities; 

—equal access to common civic con- 
veniences and places of public ac- 
commodation; 

—equal enforcement of the law; 

—equal (and affirmative ) protection 
of civil rights; 

—equality in personal relations, spe- 
cifically, the elimination of miscegena- 
tion statutes. 


Such a concept would be based on 
the proposition that these equalities 
are essential if human resources are to 
be fully utilized and if democratic 
government is to function effectively. 
It would be aimed at the achievement 
of what Justice Harlan once referred 
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to as “a state of universal civic free- 
dom’”—not freedom from prejudice 


but freedom from discrimination 
based solely on race, color, creed, or 
ancestry. 


This is a dynamic concept, capable 
of arousing enthusiasm and enlisting 
wide popular support. If the existing 
organizations could agree on the 
feasibility of such a program (I would 
like to believe that its desirability 
could be assumed), then much of the 
money, energy, and enthusiasm now 
dissipated on meritorious but socio- 
logically trifling projects might be 
conserved and used for a much larger 
objective. 

For each item embraced within this 
concept, the means of specific im- 
plementation are now available. Con- 
sider, for example, the quota system 
in higher education. This pernicious 
system can be eliminated: by pressure 
of organized public opinion; through 
the denial of tax-exemption to institu- 
tions that persist in maintaining the 
practice; and, where necessary, by 
direct legislation, as-in the preposed 
Austin-Mahoney bill in New York. 

Such an attack is not only practi- 
cable but it is obviously essential, for 
the available evidence indicates that 
the quota system is becoming con- 
stantly more rigorous. Faced with 
this evidence, we have the alternative 
of knuckling under to a completely 
undemocratic practice or of uniting 
in a militant campaign to eradicate it. 

To take a more basic issue, it is 
absurd to contend that the govern- 
ment of the United States cannot safe- 
guard the right of its citizens—all of 
them—to vote in federal elections. 
While the U. S. Supreme Court has 
consistently upheld this right, we have 
as yet taken no steps to safeguard the 
right by affirmative means. For the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People to be advo- 
cating a federal election code is merely 
additional evidence that we have come 
to recognize that declaring certain 
rights is not enough to insure their 
free exercise. 


Support For ACTION PROGRAMS OF THE 
type here suggested has been inhibited 


in the past by a groundless fear that™ 


such action might “do more harm 
than good.” But we live today in a 
dynamic world in which democratic 
rights atrophy if they are not exer- 
cised; contract if they are not con- 
stantly expanded. The philosophy of 
gradualism is based on the fallacy that 


legislation cannot influence the mores. 
Professor Robert Redfield of the 
University of Chicago writes: 


Legislation and administration express 
the mores, but it is also true that they 
make the mores. A courageous act by a 
legislature or by an administrator, 
whether in a public or a private institu- 
tion, that is consistent with the national 
principle of equality as among men, 
changes the mores to make them by 
some degress more nearly consistent with 
the principle. The mores are not extra- 
human pressures, like the weight of the 
atmosphere or the pull of gravity. They 
are not something external to the wishes 
and the sentiments of men. They are 
the wishes and sentiments of men (so 
far as imbued by a sense of rightness), 
and men change their wishes and their 
sentiments in response to what other 
men do and in response to what they 
themselves do. (Italics, the author’s.) 


Every institution that abandons a 
discriminatory practice makes the re- 
tention of a similar practice that much 
more untenable for every other insti- 
tution. 

The clear, uncompromising recom- 
mendations of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Civil Rights and the im- 
pressive evidence on which they rest, 
provide the basis for the kind of na- 
tionwide organization that is needed. 
For the first time in the history of the 
nation the federal government seri, 
ously undertook an inventory of civil 
rights. The resulting report clearly 
indicates the areas of weakness and 
points out the implementation, by 
affirmative action, that is needed. 

It now becomes a problem of or- 
ganizing public opinion to demand 
the enactment of the recommended 
measures. There seems to me no 
doubt that the political potential ex- 
ists, if it can be organized and if the 
right strategy and leadership can be 
developed. 

This potential is to be found in 
organized religion — Catholic, Protes- 
tant, and Jewish; in the labor unions; 
in the minority groups; and among 
independent voters. These forces, it 


should be emphasized, never “have 


been organized on a national scale 
because, incredible as it may sound, 


~the idea that government could. be 


used affirmatively to end discrimina- 


tion is of comparatively recent origin. | 


Those who stilltadvocate a policy 
of gradualism should take special note 


of the fact that racial minorities have ~ 


a new fulcrum for action in the 
United Nations and that they are 


determined to use it. The petition 
recently filed by the NAACP with 
the United Nations makes an unan- 
swerable case and one that will com- 
mand action, sooner or later, unless 
citizens of the United States can be 
aroused to the necessity for immediate 
elimination of all forms of discrimina- 
tion. The report of the NAACP 
points out that there are today nearly 
as many Negroes in the United States 
as there are inhabitants in Argentina 
or Czechoslovakia or the whole of 
Scandinavia. 

A brief, reciting similar minority 
injustices, could be filed with the UN 
by some 2,500,000 Mexicans in the 
U. S. and by resident Filipinos, Chi- 
nese, Japanese, and East Indians. 

If we want to escape the embarrass- 
ment of seeing the whole ugly pattern 
of discrimination aired before the 
UN, then we had better demonstrate 
an immediate willingness and de- 
termination to eliminate it. We had 
better do so, in fact, if we wish to 
preserve democracy in the U. S. 

Let those who question this state- 
ment read Elmo Roper’s alarming 
public opinion poll which appeared 
in Fortune for October 1947. By the 
use of a secret ballot question, Mr. 
Roper found that 36 percent of the 
American people now take the view 
that the Jews have more economic 
power than is good for the country; 
21 percent hold that Jews are getting 
undue political power. There is good 
reason to believe that a poll of Ger- 
man public opinion prior to 1933 


would not have surpassed this anti- 
Semitic score. 

‘To summarize: events have now 
forced the minority question into the 
foreground of American thinking and 
have invested the problem with an 
entirely new urgency both in domestic 
and international tems. At the same 
time, the dimensions of*the problem 
have been reduced by scientific re- 
search so that only the intellectually 
irresponsible will now contend that 
it is insoluble or that it will not yield 
to the prescriptions of science. 


Wie. now HAVE THE ADMINISTRATIVE 
skills and techniques by which we 
can, if we wish, affirmatively safe- 
guard the exercise of rights long rec- 
ognized. A beginning also has been 
made in the organization of a public 
opinion that will not only resist fur- 
ther encroachment on the rights of 
minorities but will insist on the elimi- 
nation of all discriminatory practices. 
In short, the stage is now set for 
an organized, nationwide assault on 
a set of anachronistic practices whose 
only sanction rests on greed, ignor- 
ance, and cruelty. Stripped of folklore 
and of mythical trimmings, the issue 
of discrimination becomes crystal clear. 
Our difficulty, at the moment, lies 
in the fact that we are not treating 
this issue as a political problem but 
rather as a “moral” or “social” prob- 
lem, amenable, if at all, only to prayer, 
persuasion, and “further study.” 
What I would like to see happen 


is this: some organization which en- 


joys general confidence and respect— 
the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, for example, or the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, 
to call a conference in Washington, 
to which delegates would be invited 
from every civic unity council in the 
country and from every organization 
that has expressed an interest, how- 
ever marginal, in this problem. To 
such a gathering, there should be sub- 
mitted for consideration a detailed 
program aimed at the elimination of 
all forms of racial and religious dis- 
crimination. Out of such a conference 
there should come a single national 
organization, speaking on this issue 
for all the groups represented and 
dedicated to the achievement of a real 
functional equality in American life. 

Organized on a non-partisan basis, 
such an organization should then 
bring pressure to bear on both major 
political parties, at the local, state, and 
federal level, to adopt its program; 
and it should back up this request 
by throwing the commanding influ- 
ence it would represent behind candi- 
dates who supported its program and 
against any who opposed it. 

Democracy is not a self-invoking 
process; it assumes organization, lead- 
ership, a channel for expression—a 
means-ends apparatus. Currently, the 
absence of this apparatus is the prin- 
cipal factor retarding a consolidation 
of the gains thus far achieved and of 
the ends still to be achieved in the 
attainment of a genuine social and 
ethnic democracy. 


Candlelights in the Darkness 


CHINESE PROVERB SAYS, “IT IS 

better to light a small candle 
than to curse the darkness.” Candles 
are being lighted in many places over 
the vast Southland from Virginia to 
Texas, from the Gulf of Mexico 
northward to the border. While a 
large section north of the Mason and 
Dixon Line may ‘be content with 
electric lights and complacent in the 
belief that all is serene because prob- 
Jems of other areas are far removed, 
it is well to consider that every dark- 
ened corner is a threat to America’s 


health. The South, in many ways our 
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weakest spot, needs cooperation and 
help. The candle flames require nurs- 
ing and encouraging, but they give 
light already. 

In his “Revolt of the South and 
West,” A. G. Mezerik reports: 


The thirteen southern States represent 
one fourth of the total area of the 
United States; contain half the nation’s 
farms; 90 percent of the sulphur and 
phosphate; two thirds of the oil and 
natural gas; a fourth of the electric 
power; and 40 percent of the lumber 
products. Add to this a desirable climate 
in which to live,-and the total should 


be a land of milk and honey. Yet the 
36,500,000 people on the 800,000 square 
miles have the lowest living standards 
in the nation, the worst diet, shabbiest 
houses, fewest toilets, poorest schools, 
hospitals, and libraries. 


Many persons seek a scapegoat to 
explain away shortcomings and rightly 
or wrongly blame Wall Street; others 
still fight the Civil War, or curse the 
one-crop system—cotton. Some be- 
lieve that the racial problem is the 
cause of all the South’s difficulties. 
There are also those who feel that 
the Negro is a resource and part of 
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the fabric of the garment which is 
the South. The latter group increas- 
ingly is becoming heard and its ac- 
tions felt in making communities 
better places for all citizens to live. 
The idea is not new in the South 
but is often overlooked or not dis- 
cussed for fear that enemies of prog- 
ress may throw barriers across the 
road. 

It is the purpose here to examine 
some of the candles which have been 
lighted, showing cooperation between 
the races. They have meant a better 
life in the South. They are seen more 
clearly in the realm of social action 
where programs which treat social 
problems are in evidence. Although 
small, the patterns if studied, inter- 
preted, and executed, should be of 
value throughout the country as evi- 
dence of the possible. 
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Housixe ror Minorities HAS BEEN 
and still is a number one issue. The 
1940 housing census indicates that 60 
percent of all housing in Georgia is 
substandard. Negro housing is even 
worse; similar conditions prevail 
throughout the South. Fortunately, 
public housing agencies have been 
available and the activities and 
specialized skills of the racial relations 
advisers have served thousands of 
communities. New housing has been 
stimulated or made possible through 
federal aid. Representative Frank 
Buchanan of Pennsylvania, speaking 
in Congress June 27, 1947, said: 


Today, Negro as well as white devel- 
opers are finding encouragement and 
assistance where heretofore they were 
met only with insurmountable problems 
in building for these (Negro) groups. 
Substantial construction programs using 
the resources of the Negro group are 
under way in Atlanta and Macon, Geor- 
gia; Nashville, Tennessee; New Orleans, 
Louisiana; Lubbock, Texas, and various 
other cities. At the same time white 
business men have spearheaded corpora- 
tions for the development of housing to 
accommodate Negroes. 


The story of the Orlando, Florida, 
experience giyes insight into a kind 
of cooperation which the Sunday Sen- 
tinel Star of November 24, 1946 stated 
in front page headlines — “Orlando 
Shows Way to Entire Nation in Non- 
Profit Deal.” It is an answer to those 
who lament—“it can be done in 


Orlando but it cannot be done here 
because race relations are better in 
Orlando than Deep Gulch, Missis- 
sIppl.” 

For generations, Orlando Negroes 
have been hemmed in. In a study 
made during World War II, I found 
that Negroes did not have access to 
even one of the more than thirty lakes 
within the city which were available 
to other citizens for recreation; and 
that the Negro ghetto was dangerously 
overcrowded. Any effort to break out 
of the prescribed black belt brought 
resentment, protest, and racial con- 
flict. Negroes represented almost one 
fourth of the city’s 35,000 population 
but had for occupancy considerably 
less than one fourth of the land area. 

The moving figure behind the Or- 
lando development is John Graham, 
a tile manufacturer. One evening as 
he was passing out pay envelopes, one 
of his Negro employes requested him 
to take out a little each week to help 
him save enough to make a down 
payment on a home. Soon the em- 
ploye had saved $200 and at his re- 
guest Mr. Graham tried to make a 
down payment with it on a house and 
lot in the Negro section. He ran into 
a blank wall. All the property was 
owned by white landlords who re- 
fused to sell because of high rental 
incomes. John Graham offered to 
trade valuable lots owned in Orwin 
Manor—a white subdivision—for a lot 
in the Negro section, but was refused. 
He reported his findings to the 
Mayor, then to his Rotary Club, and 
kept on until he succeeded in arousing 
the entire white community. Their 
interest crystallized into the formation 
of a nonprofit housing corporation. 

Al Thompson, regional racial re- 
lations adviser, reports that Washing- 


ton Shores Inc. (named for the late 


Booker T. Washington), a cooperative 
development large enough to house 
a large portion -of Orlando’s Negro 
population, has become the yeastly 
force out of which has arisen an alert 
awareness of and concerted action 
upon this basic problem. The com- 
munity, under sponsorship of the 
Greater Orlando Chamber of Com- 
merce and Civic Clubs, and the local 
government, under the mayor’s lead- 
ership, joined hands with a federal 
agency (FHA) for an over-all attack 
on the Negro housing problem.. Or- 
lando can boast that she has pointed 
the way to the entire nation. 

A Negro advisory committee was 


formed and still acts as a sounding — 


board reflecting the spirit and needs 
by which the directors of the cor- 
poration may guide their policy and 
administration. "The committee, to 
date, has assisted in setting prices on 
lots; establishing controls for the 
commercial area; naming streets; out- 
lining restrictions on the general resi- 
dential area; and approving all plans 
for home construction. In addition to 
the advisory committee all real estate 
transactions in connection with the 
housing development are handled by 
Negro real estate brokers who act 
under advice of the corporation. 

It is significant that seventy white 
leaders in Orlando rushed to the aid 
of the racial relations advisers when 
they were given notice that their jobs 
would terminate June 30, 1947. These 
citizens in Orlando were conscious of 


‘the valuable assistance given by these 


representatives of the government who 
helped Orlando to a higher rung on 
the ladder of progress. 
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"Tose eprror oF A DAILY NEWSPAPER IN 
one of the large southern cities dis- 
cussed a project to have his reporters 
interview prominent white citizens in 
a poll of opinion to find out what 
four things Negroes could have at 
once. He wanted them to agree on 
non-controversial items. He suggested 
to me that he thought them to be 
equal education, health, decent hous- 
ing, and the right to worship as they 
chose. 

What of the right, I asked him, to 
work at a decent job with equal pay; 
isn’t that the road to health, better 
housing, and the rest of it? That, he 
said immediately, 7s controversial. 

It seems, unfortunately, that the 
right of Negroes to work at skilled 
occupations is considered a. contro- 
versial subject by many people. Dur- 
ing the war, when manpower was 
urgently needed and where there was 
available the aid of Presidential Order 
8802, Negroes found their way into.a 
number of skilled and semiskilled 
jobs. For example, the Atlanta Urban 
League helped insert the wedge for 
employment of Negroes in the Bell 


Aircraft plant at Marietta, Georgia, . 


With the war’s end, over a thousand 
such workers, skilled through training 
and experience, retusned' to peacetime 
unskilled pursuits. Few haye been 
able to find an ‘outlet in this com- 
munity for the wartime skills. 
Important to remember is the fact 
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that in the past statements have been 
made deploring the lack of new skills 
available in the region. Now the 
skills have been gained, they are 
available to be used. The question is 
—where? 

The Alabama Shipbuilding and 
Drydock Company of Mobile main- 
tained segregated ship-ways as a pre- 
caution against friction, and employed 
thousands of Negroes during the war. 
A Negro personnel officer was em- 
ployed to work with Negroes. This 
plant’s operations were notable 
throughout the country for the high 
level of skill at which it afforded jobs 
for Negroes. Last winter the segre- 
gated ship-ways were not in operation, 
and still approximately 29 percent of 
the employes were Negroes. 

Thirty years ago the Southern 
States Iron and Roofing Company 
was established in Savannah—a new 
business selling a new product in 
~ what was then a new way. Wood 
shingles had been used for genera- 
tions. But here was a firm that had 
something very new —steel roofing. 
Customers took the company’s word 
for it that steel roofing would last 
fifteen to thirty years. 

Today Southern States is a multi- 
million-dollar corporation with four 
factories and eight factory warehouses. 
They are located in Savannah and 
Albany, Georgia; Birmingham, Ala- 
bama; Raleigh, North Carolina; Or- 
lando, Florida; Columbia, South 
Carolina; Hattiesburg, Mississippi; 
and Nashville, Tennessee. The com- 
pany also operates twenty-five drum 
assembly units. The concern has out- 
lived its name because it has moved 
into many fields. 


"Tue stcntFicant Factor 1s THAT ITS 
president, who has been responsible 
for the expansion during his regime 
of eight years, has an enlightened 
employe policy. There is nothing 
curious, according to the company’s 
own view, expressed through its pub- 
lic relations office, in white and Negro 
employes working side by side. A 
company of such power and prestige 
cannot fail, in time, to influence 
management-labor relations of south- 
ern firms, for economic profit if for 
no other reason. 

-Several years ago a nationally known 
cigar company established a factory 
in a southern town. The president 
employed Negroés and set high stand- 
ards of performance, recompensed by 
good wages. The local chamber of 
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commerce objected to the wages paid 
by this concern, higher than received 
by the other Negroes in the com- 
munity. The factory insisted, how- 
ever, on maintaining its wage level— 
and the world has not come to an 
end. At the same time, employes 
have enjoyed higher standards of 
living and make ggreater contribu- 
tion to the development of their 
community. 

Each year since the’ war there has 
been an increase in new industries 
coming south. The Georgia State 
Agriculture Bureau reported 457 new 
industries coming to Georgia during 
the first nine months of 1947, more 
than 50 a month. If basic industries 
are established, using the raw ma- 
terials and resources of the region, 
it can be expected that a sound 
economy will result. 

This is a big zf and it depends, too, 
upon what happens with the mech- 
anization of agriculture. 

During World War II most south- 
ern states lost population through 
migration. Negroes have left the 
farms and moved to urban communi- 


‘ties north and south. Nevertheless, 


the majority of them still live in the 
South and the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture reports that almost all 
the 670,000 colored farmers in the 
South are dependent largely upon 
cotton for a livelihood. What happens 
to cotton may seriously affect their 
lives. Many may be displaced before 
industrialization has advanced enough 
to absorb any appreciable number. 
It is well to examine the transition 
in agriculture with a view toward 
easing farm laborers into other pur- 
suits. Preliminary conferences have 
been held in Washington between 
representatives of the National Urban 
League, National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, and 
the Department of Agriculture, and 
should continue in the future. South- 
ern states are conscious of this situa- 
tion but need to think more of plan- 
ning which includes representatives of 
all the people. Agricultural extension 
workers can help and of the 924 ad- 
ditional workers appointed in the 
South under Bankhead - Flannagan 
funds since 1945, 197, or 21 percent, 
were Negroes, according to M. L. 
Wilson, director of Extension Service 
of the Department of Agriculture. 
Industrialization and urbanization 
will continue. Both have brought an 
increase in union membership. The 
recently closed CIO convention re- 


ported that approximately 280,000 new 
members had been gained by its 
southern drive. A large number of 
these are Negroes. The American 
Federation of Labor in its pamphlet, 
“Pie in the Sky,” reports more than 
650,000 Negro members, 450,000 of 
these in the South. This publication 
further says: 


Today there are thousands of highly 
skilled Negro bricklayers, plasterers, car- 
penters, painters, bridge and _ structural 
iron workers, moulders and foundry 
workers, meat cutters, actors, musicians, 
paper and pulp workers, chemical work- 
ers, government employes, coopers, 


_ printers, and clay workers—all of them 


protected by AFL -contracts with equal 
pay and opportunities. 


Business Week, commenting on a 
recent economic survey of the region, 
indicates that there has been an in- 
crease in total income of 166 percent 
between 1939 and 1946. The rise in 
income per person in the Southeast in 
the same period was 160 percent—the 
highest of any section in the nation. 
This points toward economic prog- 
ress. The over-all picture might be 
changed phenominally by following 
the admonition of Mordecai Ezekiel, 
the economist, that by giving Negroes 
equal wages for equal work the na- 
tional income would be enlarged by 
six billion dollars, of which one billion 
would go for taxes. 
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"Ture Soctat Security procram Now 
undergirds the national economic 
structure and has provided a basis 
for expansion of social services. That 
program has given rise to cooperation 
at the “grass roots” which has been 
healthy in the South. In addition to 
giving services to people in need, it 
has provided for an increase in the 
number of Negro social-workers em- 
ployed. Trends indicate the further 
use of trained workers of this group. 

Development of social services for 
Negroes in key communities through- 
out this region has been accelerated 
in the past two or three years. 


The National Urban League in | 


1944, operating on a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation, began work 
on a Community Relations Project 
aimed at developing and testing tech- 
niques for relieving the racial tensions 
increasingly manifested in war indus- 
try communities and for promoting 
participation by Negroes in commu- 
nity economic and social life. 
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The project was carried out along 
the following lines: A -project com- 
mittee was formed which was com- 
prised of a “team” of national agen- 
cies, with the National Urban League 
as its administrative agent. Through 
this committee the participating or- 
ganizations carried on a five-point 
program, namely: 


1. Selecting communities where popu- 


lation increases and wartime stresses 
made strained race relations a serious 
problem; 


2. Choosing from this list a group of 
cities in which cooperative efforts might 
be developed toward objectives of the 
project; 

3. Conferring with local leadership 
on ways in which racial tensions might 
be lessened and the social and economic 
condition of the Negro improved; 

4. In cooperation with local leader- 
ship, initiating surveys or more informal 
observations on the .nature of existing 
problems and recommending _ specific 
remedies; 

5. Assisting local leadership in putting 
these recommendations into operation. 


The activities were carried on by, a 
field staff which included a trained 
research group and _ specialists in 
family and child- care, group work 
and recreation, housing, health, and 
industrial relations. Of the thirteen 
cities which requested such action 
during its three years of operation, 
eight were. in the South—Houston, 
Oklahoma City and Tulsa, St. Peters- 
burg, Charleston, Little Rock, Wins- 
ton-Salem, and Chattanooga. : 

In each of the cities leading citizens, 
white and black, worked cooperatively 
as members of a project committee. 
A former governor of a southern state 
was chairman of one committee. 
Mayors, city and county officials, in- 
dustrialists, union representatives, edu- 
cators, physicians, ministers, social 
workers, and representatives of the 
people worked together, bringing de- 
mocracy into being. 

The chairman of the Community 
Relations Project Advisory Com- 
mittee, Mrs. Virginia Schoellkopf, 
reported on some of the results. 

“The survey did the invaluable act 
of bringing the facts together and 
focused them behind a sound program 
of action,” she said. 

The project was immediately suc- 
cessful, she indicated, in crystallizing 
scattered or limited activities into 
permanent community organizations 
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for improved race — relations, and 
stimulating advancement in social 
welfare, recreation, and health. 

In both St. Petersburg and Charles- 
ton, previous organization for race 
relations was at a minimum. In the 
latter city there was a Council of 
Churches and an interracial commit- 
tee. But the last named group, by 
gentleman’s agreement, discussed only 
non-controversial subjects. Through 
the project, both groups extended their 
concepts, and the local sponsoring 
committee, which was also more rep- 
resentative, became the nucleus of 
more formal permanent efforts. 

In social welfare, it is significant 
that race segregation is being peace- 
fully broken in some areas, and in at 
least. two. cities—St. Petersburg and 
Tulsa. Otherwise, gains in this field 
to date tend toward the wider par- 
ticipation of Negroes on agency 
boards and staffs, in the activation 
of community planning, and the im- 
proved quality of agency programs, 
especially in child care. 


AN Ursan LEAGUE AFFILIATE Was Es- 
tablished in Oklahoma City to carry 
out recommendations of the project. 
In Jacksonville, Florida, a survey 
made by the Southern Regional Coun- 
cil caused the local citizens to begin 
efforts. to establish an organization 
and now they too have an Urban 
League branch. The league’s South- 
ern Field Division is currently work- 
ing with other cities at their request 
for futherance of the league program. 
In each instance the desire expressed 
is to ease racial tensions and provide 
greater services for all the people. 
Other southwide organizations such 
as the Southern Conference for Hu- 
man Welfare and Southern Regional 
Council are active day by day in 
lifting the level of life for those who 
have tied their futures to this region. 
Local and state-branches of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People have definite 
programs of action in their communi- 
ties and states. Increased registration 
for voting, suits to equalize teachers 
salaries, provisions for adequate grddu- 
ate training for Negroes, and protec- 
tion of civil rights have all been in- 


cluded in a going program. 


At least one southern state has or- 
ganized a statewide committee of 
Negroes to work with a similar group 
of white citizens to protect and de- 
velop the state’s human_resources. 
The program is financed by public 


funds and can be followed elsewhere. 

The President’s Committee on Civil 
Rights notes progress in its report, 
as well as discouragements. The in- 
creased awareness of Negroes in the 
South to their citizenship rights as 
voters has enhanced their position in 
several communities. Negroes have 
been added to the police force in 
Savannah, Georgia, and there are now 
Negro police in forty-one cities and 
ten southern states. Governors and 
aspirants to the governorship have 
alled in Negro leaders in several 
states to discuss plans for the best 
interests of Negro citizens. 

Concrete evidence of increased op- 
portunities in education for Negroes 
can be cited. For example, plants 
are being improved, as in Florida, 
where a substantial building program 
on the state Agricultural and Me- 
chanical Arts College campus is in 
progress. In most of the state colleges 
for Negroes improved salary schedules 
make possible higher standards of 
instruction. 

Governors of several southern states 
in a recent conference discussed the 
possibility of establishing segregated 
regional universities for both white 
and colored students to provide cer- 
tain types of postgraduate and profes- 
sional education—an attempt to meet 
the requirements of the U.S. Supreme 
Court decision in the Gaines case. 
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In nousine, EMPLOYMENT, AND SOCIAL 
services, candlelights in the darkness 
show the way of progress in the 
South. Many Negro and white citi- 
zens are sitting around the conference 
table or working quietly but with 
determination to bring about a better 
way of life for all. The old order 
is changing. The old South may well 
become the new frontier. The greatest 
strength is in the people who are be- 
coming increasingly aware of events 
about them and the part they must 
play. It is in evidence throughout:the 
region. People are expecting more 
from their leaders and are making 
their wishes known. 

Recently, a deacon in an Alabama 


church told that the church was at- 


tempting to remoye its minister, 
prominent in state religious circles, 


because his name.is never connected 


with any of the-civic activities of his 
community. As such events materi- 
alize, the South may then be called 
a land of milk and honey. 
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Here’s a Story for You! 


I CAUGHT THE WHITE PLAINS TRAIN 

with no minutes to spare and well 
down the car spied a lawyer friend and 
fellow-commuter, to whom I edged 
through the aisle to share a seat. I put 
my hat in the rack and the fat book in 
my lap. 

“What's that?” he asked, “Taking 
home a new Webster’s Unabridged for 
the family?” 

I turned the 1,200-page volume around 
so he could read the title for himself: 
“A History of the American Medical 
Association, 1847-1947,” by Dr. Morris 
Fishbein (W. B. Saunders, Philadel- 
phia). “It’s the commemorative volume 
for the centennial of the founding of 
the association,” I explained. 

“Don’t lose your beauty sleep reading 
it,’ he warned. “I should think it would 
cost too much to sell.” 

Lens dollars,”1) reported.” But a 
great many doctors will buy it for senti- 
mental reasons. Besides, the main _his- 
tory makes up barely half the book. 
There’s a portrait gallery, with biog- 
raphies of the 101 presidents and other 
worthies. That fills nearly three hun- 
dred pages. Then each of the chief 
councils, bureaus, and publications of 
the association has its own history in its 
own pigeon-hole.” 

“T wish you joy in it. But I hope the 
American Bar Association never does 
that to me!”. 

Nevertheless; medicine has a wonder- 
ful story to tell. It is a pity that this 
impressive story isn’t better told in this 
volume. Most of the centennial history 
reads as though the two editorial as- 
sistants thanked in the preface had done 
a scissors-and-paste job, going through 
the records year by year and checking 
out items to be strung together. Only 
here and there appear paragraphs that 
read as though they had been written 
for telling a story and not for patching 
up a chronicle. The pedestrian but 
forthright narratives of what some bu- 
reaus and councils have accomplished 
are often better than the main history. 

But one searches this book in vain for 
interpretation of the stream of events; 
for insights into the development of 
medical science amid the network of 
interrelated sciences; for some sense of 
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the interplay between economic and so- 
cial changes and the growth of the 
medical profession, the distribution of 
physicians, the advance of specializa- 
tion, and the expansion of hospitals. It 
may be said that such ideas belong more 
in a history of medicine than in the 
story of the American Medical Associ- 
ation, but to make it meaningful the 
one must be correlated with the other. 
The reader of the chronicle and the 
biographies will be“ depressed by the 
lack of imagination and the abundance 
of sugar. Sometimes the sugar comes in 
lumps, as when the editorial assistants 
have picked out, for publication, letters 
and resolutions praising their chief.” In 
the centennial publication of any organi- 
zation some note of self-congratulation 
is not inappropriate, but the literary 
level here suggests a local lunch club 
rather than our premier profession. 
The advance of medical science itself 
and-the-cumulative onrush of new tech- 
nologies is one of the inspiring stories 
of the century. When the AMA was 
organized in 1847, the trustees of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital had just 
decided not to open a maternity ward, 
on the ground that “It cannot be pre- 


~sumed that respectable married women 


will ever enter a department of this 
kind.” Small wonder at that time, for 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes had just 


‘told a hardly heeding world that “child- 


bed fever” was not a visitation of Provi- 
dence but an infection which doctor, 
midwife, or nurse might carry from one 
woman to another. 


A  cenrury’s PROGRESS SINCE THEN HAS 
not only brought explicit knowledge of 
most infections but has put many of 
the more serious ones under control; 
has turned chemistry, physics, statistics, 
and parts of biology and sociology into 
the service of medicine; has opened the 
most secret places of the body to sur- 
gery; has enlightened, though not yet 
illuminated, the springs of personality; 


has saved lives, has lengthened life, and 
is beginning to study how to enrich it. 
A whole alphabet of scientific discov- 
eries and practical achievements lies 
within this hundred years, from anes- 
thesia and bacteriology to X-rays. 

In these accomplishments many 
sciences and professions have shared. 
One has only to think of such names as 
Pasteur, Roentgen, Ehrlich, Nightingale, 
Sedgwick, to appreciate that chemists, 
physicists, biologists, nurses, engineers, 
and have participated 
with physicians in attaining knowledge 
and in applying it. Yet the physician 
remains the central figure, and medicine 
as a profession has advanced along with 
these scientific and practical gains. 

A hundred years ago most “doctors” 
launched themselves in practice after 
going through a short-course commer- 
cial medical college (run for the profit 
of its faculty) plus some apprenticeship 
with an established physician. Dr. 
Nathan Smith Davis, the founder of the 
AMA, proposed the improvement of 
medical education as a prime objective 
of the organization. The history of the 
association shows that it has worked 
long, vigorously, and well to raise medi- 
cal schools to their present high and re- 
spected level. Concurrently its efforts to 
improve hospitals and establish stand- 
ards for specialists have had value for 
doctors and the whole public. 


administrators 


Ix OTHER FIELDS, ALSO, THE CENTURY § 


record is impressive. The AMA has 
fought quackery. “Week after week 
through the years,” writes Dr. Fishbein, 
“the association has published its ex- 
posés of the charlatans.” Time and 
again the association and its officials 
have been sued; have outfaced or won 
the suits. Quacks and miracle healers 
of all kinds have been fought, including 
those despicable folk who advertise can- 
cer “cures,” often misleading victims to 
their deaths. 

Only a few weeks ago an article in 
the association’s Journal. exposed the 
danger from the sale to beauty parlors 
and other places of apparatus supplying 
X-ray treatment to remove superfluous 
hair. Widespread commercial exploita- 
tion of such apparatus seems possible. 
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The treatment does remove hair, but in 
subsequent months or years is likely to 
bring pain, disfigurement, and even 
death—for cancer may develop. The 
article describes cases, names names, and 
points warning. 

The association. supported the Fed- 
eral Food and Drug Acts and has waged 
a long term War against secret formulas 
of proprietary medicines and against ad- 
vertising dangerous or worthless prep- 
arations. Its Council on Pharmacy and 
Chemistry establishes standards, makes 
investigations of new and_ proposed 
remedies, and publishes its results. The 
gross abuses of medical advertising 
which disgraced the newspapers and the 
medical journals a generation ago have 
been largely cleaned up and the associa- 
tion has played a distinguished part in 
the process. It is also true that adver- 
tising by drug and other businesses that 
sell things to or through doctors has be- 
come an important source of support 
for medical societies and their publica- 
tions. The advertising revenue of The 
Journal of the AMA (a weekly with a 
circulation of 130,000) exceeds a million 
dollars annually. 

The association has promoted scien- 
tific research through small grants to 
specific projects; still more through its 
general influence; perhaps most of all 
through providing, in its journals, ve- 
hicles for the publication of the processes 
and results of research. It maintains the 
Cumulative Index of Medical Literature, 
a tool of worldwide use to scientists. Its 
library of current periodical literature, 
with a loan, a package, and an informa- 
tional service, helps physicians all over 
the country to keep up in their profes- 
sion. The annual convention of the as- 
sociation, with technical meetings, scien- 
tific and commercial exhibits, and in- 
creasingly effective press coverage stimu- 
lates the doctors and the public and ad- 
vances the coherence of the profession. 


‘Tae usve, oF tm vorume rovers 
bottom as we pass from the personalities 
and internal” development of the asso- 
ciation to those parts of the history that 
deal with its public relations. Since 
1920, the association has officially op- 
posed compulsory health insurance, state 
or national. Such a stand is not sur- 
prising. The -unfortunate fact is, that 
in endeavoring to implement its stand, 
the association has never provided its 
members with the facts on which they 
could comprehend the character and 
working of health insurance abroad, or 
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proposed legisiauon in this country. 
British health insurance, for example, 
has been presented in so biased a man- 
ner as to draw, on several occasions, 
public criticism, even from our reserved 
Anglo-Saxon brethren. 

American physicians were not in- 
formed that the British Medical Associa- 
tion, originally in opposition to national 
health insurance when Parliament 
adopted it in 1911, changed its views 
and by 1930 had officially approved it 
and urged its extension. In 1934, the 
Michigan State Medical Society sent a 
committee to Britain and published their 
report that the official London corre- 
spondent of the AMA Journal was an 
elderly, out-of-practice English doctor 
who was not even a member of the 
BMA. Of course physicians will not 
find these facts in Dr. Fishbein’s history. 


Nor can A READER GAIN THE SMALLEST 
idea of the vast campaign which the 
AMA, its state and county medical so- 
cieties and its affiliate, the National Phy- 
sicians Committee, have conducted 
against national health insurance dur- 
ing the last few years; its magnitude— 
$500,000 or more a year has been spent; 
its character — misrepresentation of the 
legislation, high - temperature emotional- 
ism, red-baiting even of members of the 
AMA who disagree with its policies. 
The few references to these matters 
exude self-satisfaction, perhaps in part 
because the author thinks that since 
the change in the “political aspect of 
the Congress” after the 1946 election, 
“the threat of socialization of medicine 
. . (is) less imminent than at any 
time in the previous thirty years.” 
Going farther back, examine how this 
history treats the Committee on the 
Costs of Medical Care. The five-year 
studies of that non-governmental, medi- 
cal-lay body under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur culminated in 
a report in December 1932, advocating 
—at least the majority did—voluntary 
health insurance and group medical 
practice. The editorial appearing in the 
association’s Journal just after the report 
was issued, attacked it as “socialism and 
communism, inciting to revolution.” 
In dealing with this event fifteen 


years later, the author of the centennial_ 


history finds nothing better than to 
quote parts of his own editorial of 1932. 
He doesn’t say what the committee re- 


port proposed, which is wise, since the 


AMA now supports voluntary insurance 
and is spending considerable sums pro- 


moting voluntary plans under medical — 


control. 


One more illustration is the handling 
of the AMA’s indictment, trial, and 
conviction under the Sherman Antitrust 
law (1938-1943). A special chapter on 
this famous case and other references 
to it fill nearly twenty pages., From it 
all, the reader gains only the feeling 
that the prosecution was a persecution. 
Almost six pages are filled with cartoons 
picturing organized medicine as a vic- 
tim. Three pages of fine print are given 
to quoting those parts of the District 
Judge’s charge to the jury which ex- 
plain the status and rights of the defen- 
dants, i.e., the AMA, while the elab- 
orate decision of the U. S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals. which reviewed the issues 
and upheld the conviction, and the final 
opinion of the Supreme Court to the 
same effect are wholly passed over. 

Since I began work in medical ad- 
ministration nearly forty years ago, I 
have come to know a great many phy- 
sicians in different parts of this country. 
I have acquired respect and admiration 
for the vast majority, for their skill, 
their readiness to take responsibility for 
pain-smitten or anxious fellow beings, 
their devotion to service despite the in- 
creasing commercial pressures. 

In regard to the economic and public 
relations of medicine, a small but grow- 
ing fraction of physicians now know the 
time of day and are making headway 
within and outside of the profession, 
despite the intolerance towards dissent 
ing opinion which, born of ignorance 
and fear, unhappily characterizes most 
medical societies and their journals. 


Bor rie tarce MAJORITY OF DOCTORS 
are uninformed to a degree that renders 
them unable to employ their well trained 
minds on the exigent public problems of 
medicine and permits them to be the 
prey of emotion and the tools of poli- 
ticians. For this ominous situation, a 
large share of responsibility rests upon 
an official leadership which, during the 
past twenty-five years, has moved for- 
ward only as events have dragged it. 

A few years ago, while at dinner with 
Dr. Fishbein just before a Town Hall 
debate, I asked him, out of hearing of 
the others: “You know that something 
like national health insurance is bound 


_to come. Why do you take this utterly 


Negative attitude towards it?” “Yes, it 
is coming,” he said, “but-it’s my bisi- 
ness to hold it back as-long as I can.” 

Pity it is that the mounting price of 
delay will be paid léss by those most re- 
sponsible for it than by the mass of the 
medical profession and the American 
people. ot 
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Economic Decades 


Bees ARE ALREADY GROUPING 
the two world wars and the 
twenty years between and considering 
them as a unified period in American 
life, comparable in significance to the 
War of Independence and the Civil 
War. What they will call it is not yet 
certain, but it is plain that they will 
think of economic adjustment as its 
dominant note. Although the period 
‘has not yet run its full course, its out- 
lines and chief movements can now be 
traced. 

The authors of two new _ books, 
George Soule and Broadus Mitchell, 
have divided this period in order to 
make a study of its economic history. 
They begin with the premise that free 
and unrestricted enterprise prevailed at 
the opening of the period, and that the 
first attempts at federal planning, and 
price and output regulation came in these 
years. They see government interference 
based on necessity in the administrations 
of Woodrow Wilson, Herbert Hoover, 
and Franklin D. Roosevelt, having at 
different times the object of producing 
armament and mitigating the effects of 
depression. They see no abandonment 
of the basic principles of the profit sys- 
tem by any administration, and find the 
reforms inconclusive, and the situation 
at the end repeating, with some varia- 
tions, earlier experience. 


Mr. Soule’s book is called “Prosperity 


Decade: From War to Depression, 1917- 
1929” and Mr. Mitchell’s “Depression 
Decade: From New Era Through New 
Deal, 1929-1941” (Rinehart, each $5.50). 
Both are part of a series, “The Eco- 
nomic History of the United States,” 
being shepherded by a board of editors 
composed of Henry David, Harold U. 
Faulkner, Louis M. Hacker, Curtis P. 
Nettels, and Fred A. Shannon. There 
will be nine volumes in all. 

The editors are aware that studies of 
economic developments encourage “the 
display of bias and the writing of pole- 
mics in the guise of history,” but be- 
lieve Mr. Soule has kept clear of both 
and obviously expect similar treatment 
from their other authors. Actually 
neither Mr. Soule nor Mr. Mitchell is 
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a neutral chronicler, but they are tar 
above the partisan battles that keep Re- 
publicans and Democrats calling names. 

The allocation of the 1917-1929 period 
to George Soule must have provided 
special satisfaction to an advocate of 
planned economy. For though the years 
described in “Prosperity Decade” were 
full of “froth and turmoil,” the nation 
had its first taste of federal planning 
and regulation, forced by the need of 
arming and fighting a war. Mr. Soule 
says “the war organization was a 
fumbling, but on the whole successful, 
attempt to use planning and economic 
management for a national purpose— 
an experiment on which the nation 
turned its back as soon as the war was 
over. 


Aw avatysts oF THE CREEPING DOOM 
that was concealed from happy optimists 
of the 1920’s, and the path to the dis- 
aster of 1929, falls to Mr. Soule, and his 
account discloses the extraordinary com- 
plexity of the whole situation. He does 
not accept the easy generalization that 
Wall Street provoked the crash, nor that 
the depression stemmed entirely from 
the first world war. He weighs every 
factor — investment, speculation, labor, 
unemployment, industrial production, 
demand for consumer and _ durable 
goods, inventory, new developments in 
motor cars and radio, installment buy- 
ing, cheap money, and easy credit. 

Now and then he mentions that the 
main incentive in this country’s eco- 
nomic development to date is the profit 
motive; that is inherent in the whole 
period under discussion. But it is hard 
to believe, he says, that Americans of 
the 1920’s could have been as “‘credulous 
and reckless” as the record proves. It 


suggests that beyond “the facts” there 
exist states of mind that ignore reality. 
As individuals we seem to carry our 
own world of illusions with us, becom- 
ing oblivious of influences that do not 
affect our immediate welfare. 


Broapus MITCHELL, IN “DEPRESSION 
Decade,” is much more outspoken. As 
a socialist of long standing he naturally 
has little to say for the profit motive. 
His point of view makes it unnecessary 
for him to defend all of the Roosevelt 
economic methods and condemn all 
those of Herbert Hoover merely to 
maintain a partisan argument. Mr. 
Mitchell, having no need to save any- 
body’s reputation, ends by rehabilitating 
much of Mr. Hoover’s, without en- 
thusiasm, and by damaging Franklin D. 
Rooseyvelt’s, with regret. 

Both books are comprehensive and 
complementary in their treatment of the 
history of labor. Mr. Mitchell describes 
the change from craft unionism to the 
organization of the unskilled, of which 
the most remarkable example is the 
substitution of a powerful union for the 
open shop in the motor car industry. 
He describes the divisions in the house 


of labor; its “civil war” and the place 


of government interference in the labor 
record. The attitude of the administra- 
tion and the laws it favored were 
decisive. 

Mr. Mitchell becomes as lyrical as 
an economist can when he describes the 
“social resurrection” promoted by the 
TVA. He tells how ignorant farmers 
had ruined the land and still lived amid 
primitive conditions, yet when the proj- 
ect developed, 4,500,000 people wel- 
comed it and moved “from the sievelike 
shack to the tasteful cottage, from super- 
stition to science.” 

He apologizes for his enthusiasm: “If 
this seems a flight of fancy, grant some- 
thing to the gratitude, and the knowl- 
edge, of one who was born within 
hailing distance of the scene, and whose 
family all but surrendered there before 
surviving to witness the miracle.” This 
account is one of the best compact sum- 
maries of what TVA has accomplished 
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and fits logically into the decade in 
which much was attempted, much lost, 
and something substantial gained. 

To Broadus Mitchell, the Roosevelt 
economic policies fell short of their 
object. The National Recovery Act and 
the New Deal were inadequate. The 
responsibility of the executive in bring- 
ing war nearer is hinted in this book, 
and in the criticism of foreign policy, 
the President’s motives are questioned. 
For example: “In asking for a declara- 
tion of war he [FDR] described as a 
treacherous attack a stroke of the Japa- 
nese which he had anticipated and 
which, after a point in the degeneration 
of negotiations, he had desired.” 

Mr. Mitchell is also extremely critical 
of President Roosevelt’s private policies, 
such as framing the Atlantic Charter 
and making a deal with Britain for the 
fifty over-age destroyers. He holds that 
the President exceeded his authority 
when it seemed expedient to do so. 

It should interest business men that 
Mr. Mitchell judges Franklin D. Roose- 
 velt as a conservative with progressive 
ideas who had “the Tory tolerance for 
change.” Naturally he is viewing the 
late President from a point considerably 
left of the latter’s position. The Roose- 
velt economic policy was not based on 
a well thought out plan. With a de- 


WHERE I STAND, by Harold E. Stassen. 
Doubleday. $2. 


Francis T. P. Plimpton 


E STANDS PRETTY MUCH IN THE 

middle of the road. Those who in- 
habit the right-hand gutter would say 
that he stands too far to the left; those 
who inhabit the left-hand gutter would 
say that he stands too far to the right— 
a good indication that he has found the 
firm surface of the center. His book 
does not describe everything that he 
stands on, but it covers a good deal of 
territory. 

He starts out with his 1922 memory 
of Minnesota “National Guardsmen 
breaking a packinghouse strike, when, 
he says, the economic balance between 
capital and labor was distorted in favor 
of capital. He continues with his 1945 
memory of navy wardroom resentment 
at John L. Lewis’ wartime strikes, when, 
he says, the balance had swung too far 
the other way. 

He describes his interview with Stalin. 
Their talk centered on whether or not 
the planned economy and socialized col- 
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termination to bring about some reforms 
long overdue, he reached tor simplified 
solutions of complex problems. Mr. 
Mitchell puts it thus: “He had no 
reasoned design founded in the analysis 
and issuing in deliberate articulated 
actions. If anything he moved less with 
the fervor of an innovator than with the 
assurance of a conservative.” 

Mr. Mitchell does not depreciate the 
“superb purpose” of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, but he the New Deal a 
thorough overhauling. “Roosevelt, in 
his first campaign, was not so far ahead 
of Hoover. Hoover was experi- 
mental and adaptable” but “never 
grasped the magnitude of the problem.” 


gives 


A RECURRENCE OF THE ECONOMIC HIS- 
tory of the 1920’s is both feared and ex- 
pected by some survivors of the second 
world war. The two volumes discussed 
here should provide a good base for 
studying our present difficulties. They 
will not solve them, but, as Mr. Soule 
says, they give enough major facts to let 
the reader reach independent’ conclu- 
sions. They bring together a great deal 
of scattered information that lies unor- 
ganized in the mind, coordinate the 
events of twenty-four years, and lift the 
veil on underlying factors of economic 
change, often obscured by controversy, 
conflicting interests, and the clash of 
personalities. 


lectivism of the USSR and the free econ- 
omy and regulated private capitalism of 
the USA can exist in one world in har- 
mony — the question that looms, un- 
answered, over everyone’s tomorrow. 
Stalin’s answer was yes; that if the two 
countries could cooperate during the 
war, they could cooperate in peace, given 
the wish to cooperate. 

Stassen thinks the Russian leaders are 
misinformed about American capitalism. 
Thus, Stalin insisted that despite the 
differences in governments, the economic 
systems of Nazi Germany and _ the 
United States were the same—which is 
certainly a quaint concept. 

Stassen gives a sympathetic picture of 
Sergei and Maria Petrov, steel workers 
of Sverdlovsk in the Urals, their tiny 
apartment, their simple hard - working 


_ life, their low standard of material com- 


forts, their friendliness. He believes that 
they are better off than they would have 
been under the tsarist brand of capital- 
ism with a weak and totalitarian gov- 
ernment, but that they would be much 
better off if Russia would move in the 
direction of greater economic freedom, 


his foreword, 


resulting not only in larger production 
but in increased social, political, and re- 
ligious freedom. 

As to Communists in America, Stas- 
sen would expose them, prosecute them 
when they break the law, ban them 
from public office, meet squarely the 
issues they raise, and correct the evils 
they point out, see to it that union mem- 
bers can vote by secret ballot and thus 
remove proved Communist union off- 
cials and—somewhat of a larger order— 
take all these steps with scrupulous re- 
gard for civil liberties and legal rights. 

Almost a third of the book relates to 
the Taft-Hartley Act and to Stassen’s 
views on American labor policy. He 
thinks that the act on a whole is a good 
law, that it redresses the balance of 
labor-capital relations, though he criti- 
cizes three of the provisions. 

He discusses at length the Minnesota 
labor law which, passed under his gub- 
ernatorial aegis in 1939, had a mark- 
edly beneficent effect on Minnesota in- 
dustrial relations, although he points out 
that the major share of credit should 
be given to Minnesota labor and man- 
agement themselves. 

In commenting on “two years of 
either pathetic or unpardonable incom- 
petence in government housing circles,” 
he advocates the federal spending of 
$1,000,000,000 a year for housing on se- 
lected sites obtained by condemnation, 
and the subsequent sale of the com- 
pleted units, one half to home owners 
and one half to investors. And he con- 
cludes: 


We are engaged in a momentous 
worldwide competition and clash of eco- 
nomic systems and of ideas. It is the 
most significant contest of such a nature 
in history. I am confident of the result 
if we in America recognize the exis- 
tence of the competition, correctly an- 
alyze the basic principles of our system, 
and with determination but humility 
strengthen our way at home and advo- 
cate it abroad. 


That is a pretty good place to stand. 


SPEAKING FRANKLY, by James F. 
Byrnes, Harper, $3. 50. : 


Ferdinand Kuhn, Jr. 


ay 


ji HAVE TRIED,’ sAys Mr. Byrnes IN 
conference table.” This is just what he 
has succeeded in doing in-his book. He 
has taken the reader with him to all the 


conferences he attended, from Yalta to 


the Waldorf in New York, and has 
told much of what happened, . 
In eslins the stony. sraightforwardly, 
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and with strangely little emotion, he has 
accomplished another purpose. This is 
to explode the notion that you can reach 
agreement with the Russians just by 
sitting down at the same table with 
them. Mr. Byrnes soon discovered that 
negotiating with Mr. Molotov was as 
painful and exhausting as a wrestling 
match. Before the reader is halfway 
through these pages, he actually feels 
the frustration that all but overwhelmed 
Mr. Byrnes at the conference table. 

Mr. Byrnes does not pretend to tell 
the whole story of American foreign 
policy during his eventful two years at 
the State Department. He carefully 
excludes relations with Latin America 
and Canada, and much more. But he 
includes an important chapter on the 
origins and growth of American policy 
for the control of atomic energy. He 
dips into Far Eastern affairs and, in a 
sketchy introduction, into wartime de- 
cisions that led to some of our present 
day problems. 

He throws new light on President 
Roosevelt’s curious acceptance and later 
disavowal of the “Morgenthau Plan” 
for Germany. He uses captured German 
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PEACE OR ANARCHY, by Cord 
Meyer, Jr. Atlantic, Little Brown. 
$2.50. 


BACK HOME, by Bill Mauldin. 
William Sloan Associates, $3.50. 


Daniel S. Gillmor 


Ass tHe RECENT WAR DREW TO- 
ward its close, I am told, there 
was a rash of books published in 
the United States on “How to 
Handle the Returning Veteran.” 

“Be patient with him,” one 
such guide admonishes. “Getting 
accustomed to civilian [life] may 
not be easy, and he may have 
undergone emotional and_per- 
sonality changes. Listen to as 
much or as little as he wishes to 
tell” 

Bill Mauldin and Cord Meyer, 
Jr. are two young (twenty-five 
and twenty-seven years, respec- 
tively) veterans who have much to tell, 
and whose emotions and_ personalities 
have changed all right, not in the heat 
of battle, but in the sobering atmosphere 
‘of life in postwar America. Both are 
writing in a spirit full of honest indig- 
nation at the way things are. 

Readers of the “bear with them, 
they'll listen to reason eventually” books 
will find these two fighting ex-fighters 
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documents to tell of the Molotov-Hitler 
conversations of 1940, which he regards 
as the clue to Soviet aims today. In the 
light of these documents he is convinced 
that Russia wants unquestioned control 
of the eastern Balkans, the Dardanelles, 
the Turkish Black Sea provinces and 
northern Persia, and will persist until 
she gets them. (By what right, inciden- 
tally, does Mr. Byrnes publish the sub- 
stance of these documents himself, when 
his own State Department denied them 
for so long to reporters and scholars? ) 

The book also contains the text of 
Mr. Byrnes’ long teletype message from 
Paris to President Truman, threatening 
resignation if Henry Wallace did not 
leave the Cabinet. But of all the dis- 
closures in the book—and there are so 
many that it would take a whole page 
of Survey Graphic just to list them—the 
most valuable are those that throw light 
on the decisions and policies of Mr. 


Byrnes himself. 


He is supposed to be the author and 
chief practitioner of a policy of “getting 
tough with Russia.” The book, I think, 
disposes pretty effectively of this theory; 
it shows that President Roosevelt had 


“Right now we’re nursing him through 
a bad siege of social-consciousness.” 


unreconciled to the world created by 


‘their elders. 


Meyer, home from Guam where he 
was seriously wounded while serving 
as a captain of marines, looks at the UN 
and today’s peacemaking efforts and 


finds little hope in them. “The victory 
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misgivings about Russia, and counseled 
a policy of firmness before he died. 
What Mr. Byrnes decided, after showing 
great patience, was that Russia could 
not be allowed to paralyze the peace; 
that if the western powers could not 
agree with Russia they would have to 
go ahead without her where necessary. 

But in what direction? Mr. Byrnes 
did not offer any clear or convincing 
goal during his 562 days in office. His 
book suffers from the same defect, al- 
though it proposes a procedure for get- 
ting a German peace treaty at the risk 
of subsequent war with Russia. 

Mr. Byrnes is primarily a_ political 
human being: shrewd, resourceful, 
charming, but blind to nonpolitical fac- 
tors in foreign relations. He thought 
treaty-making was the same as peace- 
making. He let himself be preoccupied 
with getting the defeated nations back 
on their feet, but he neglected the vastly 
greater need of reviving the western 
allies. He showed little interest in the 
economic path td peace. He left it to 
his successor to show the vision and the 
courage which these unhappy times 
require. 
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won at such cost on the battle- 
field was squandered at the [San 
Francisco] conference table.” 
The UN, he says, is even weaker 
than the old League of Nations. 
A third world war, which he 
paints with coldly vivid accuracy, 
is on the way unless... . 

Unless we escape from the 
world anarchy created by the in- 
stitution of the sovereign nation- 
state. Unless we recognize that 
UN “as it stands, is admittedly 
incapable of preserving peace but 
its institutions contain construc- 
tive possibilities.” Unless we seek 
a limited world government with 
the legal and military power to 
limit national armed forces, pro- 
hibit certain weapons, inspect 
and police the whole world. 
Otherwise, “the American people 
will have no alternative but to 
intensify their military preparations.” 

Mauldin, home from a career as a 
front-line cartoonist, irreverent, irrepres- 
sible, takes a less sweeping look at 
things. 

In fact, he takes a good look at Bill 
Mauldin. “. . . I have never been quali- 
fied as a profound intellectual,” he re- 
marks casually at the outset, “but my 
perverse nature does lean toward the 
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rebellious. . . .” This, he says, explains 
why he became a cartoonist: “If you 
want to say something nice, you have to 
put it into words.” 

There are some 50,000 of those words 
in “Back Home” along with 200 of his 
best postwar cartoons. In them Mauldin 
describes his painful descent from the 
rarified heights of the American Olym- 
pus where he dwelt on his return as an 
American celebrity, holding a Pulitzer 
Prize and those even more priceless 
honors, a Book-of-the-Month Club se- 
lection, a movie contract, and a syndi- 
cate contract with 180 papers. Back in 
the warmer climate of lower altitudes, 
Mauldin still finds himself arrayed with 
Meyer and thousands of other veterans 
who will not accept the aimless drift 
of the world toward another war. : 

They are angry. They want to do 
something about it. It is clearly a case 
of unadjusted veterans, but the only 
books I can recomménd to you for un- 
derstanding their condition are Mauldin’s 
“Back Home” and Meyer’s “Peace or 
Anarchy.” 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
SOVIET ECONOMIC SYSTEM—An 
Essay on the Experience of Planning in 
the USSR, by Alexander Baykov. Mac- 
millan. $6. 


Henry H. Ware 


Hrere ts a vavuasee apprrion ro THE 
Economic and Social Studies series of 
the National Institute of Economic and 
Social research. A dynamic exposition 
of the Soviet economic system as -it has 
emerged from its earliest days and de- 
veloped up to the recent prewar period, 
~ Alexander Baykov’s book is a thorough 

and scholarly piece of work. 
It will be of value to students of the 
- Soviet economy because of its extensive 
use of Russian sources, many of which 
are not generally available in this coun- 
Samet try. Much of current detailed informa- 
tion on the structure and performance 
of Soviet economic institutions since the 
war either has not been compiled or has 
been withheld 
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“T hear Moscow an’ Washington are 
snappin’ at each other again, Ivan.” 


sistant, will find interest and informa- 
tion. Because of his dynamic approach, 
Mr. Baykov does an excellent job of 
answering one of the questions upper- 
most in our minds today: what makes 
the Russians tick? 

As the author points out in his pref- 
ace, he rejects any approach which 
would be theoretical, political, or tech- 
nical. He considers the Soviet economy 
by breaking it down into industry, agri- 
culture, trade, finance, and labor. He 
also treats general planning and aims. 
It is signficant, however, that each aspect 
of the Soviet economy is dealt with not 
in a separate pigeonhole but as it relates 
to the entire picture. 

Thus the author traces the logic of 
events under four major periods of 
development: 1. Transitional period and 
period of war communism. 2. Period of 
restoration and preparation for the re- 


construction of the national economy. | 


3. Period of intensive industrialization, 
collectivization of agriculture, and ra- 


~ 


tioning. 4. Period of intensive endeavor 


to improve the country’s economy and 
economic system, —_ me 


How one event or development hinges 


upon and is conditioned by interrelated 
events is shown throughout. 
we are shown how Soviet industrializa- 
tion hinges upon collectivization of agri- 
culture, we are presented the whole 


chain of events which led to the inclu- 
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sion of practically the entire ae: 


life of the USSR into 
The book may be 
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moded equipment, avoidance of too 
much “slack” in gearing one plan into 
another, and the future need to avoid 
waste by coordinating production sched- 
ules rather than emphasis on overful- 
filling them indiscriminately. These and 
many other knotty problems have their 
place in the development of the Soviet 
economic system. 

Perhaps it is to be expected that since 
by far the largest part of the source 
material for this book is Soviet, the 
tone of the book is optimistic, stressing 
accomplishments but giving little men- 
tion to unsolved difficulties. However, 
this is definitely a valuable reference. 
book which should be on the shelf of 


every student of the Soviet Union. 


SCIENTIFIC MAN VERSUS POWER 
POLITICS by Hans J. Morgenthau. 
University of Chicago Press. $3. 


Eduard C, Lindeman 


"Tis pook 1s A LEGALISTIC AND, I BE- 
lieve, a meretricious essay. Professor 
Morgenthau begins by calling something © 
he doesn’t like, “scientific man,” and 
then demonstrates that the science of 
which he is made is a chimera and that 
the man himself is irrational and im- 
moral and in consequence has brought 
himself and his age to a tragic con- 
summation. ; 

One never discovers this generic 
“scientific man” in objective form. In- 
deed, this volume is almost wholly an 
exercise in abstractions. The author 
assumes that science consists of a set 
of rational deductions, omitting entirely 
its empirical foundations, and that these 
deductions, if and when applied to the © 
social problem, lead only to confusion 
and disaster. He asks for a higher form 
of knowledge—“insights of a different 
and higher kind”. 
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—but he furnishes no 
illustrations of this type of wisdom. He > 


statesmen, overlooking the fact that the 
bulk of statesmen of the present are ; 
men who have not been trained — 
scientific method. > 

Embedded in this essay lies one i 
portant Prone ORs, ee facts 


and it was brillia 


ent from the relations between indi- 
viduals; they are only relations between 
individuals on a wider scale.” This 
constitutes a lawyer’s dictum and not 
the careful discrimination of a scientist. 

Hans Morgenthau is, like some of his 
fellow Europeans, extremely anxious to 
warn Americans against social and eco- 
nomic planning. He furnishes two ludi- 
crous illustrations of what is meant by 
planning, (a) a “plan” to attend the 
movies, (b) a general’s plan for a mili- 
tary campaign. If there is a constructive 
and feasible program hidden in the 
high-sounding phrases of this essay, it 
is a program which, I fear, has already 
reduced Europe.to the state of chronic 
invalidism. 


THE SHAPING OF THE AMERICAN 
TRADITION, by Louis M. Hacker. 
Columbia University Press. 2 vols. 


$7.50. 
David Cushman Coyle 


For rae mrevucent American citi 
zen, this book can be recommended as 
a review of our history, especially need- 
ful in the present critical state of our 
affairs. In its origin, Professor Hacker’s 
work is a textbook for the Contemporary 
Civilization course in Columbia College, 
and although it is far more interesting 
than some of the texts we had to study 
forty years ago, its “reading time” 
should be figured in weeks or months, 
with a corresponding addition to the 
understanding and perspective of the 
reader. 

Collected here are the more important 
and typical writings of the men who 
make American history, together with 
many letters and other documents of 
less distinguished authorship that de- 
scribe at first hand the conditions of 
their times. American history is divided 
into eleven parts, starting with the con- 
ditions in Europe that led to our emi- 
gration to America, and ending with 
the Roosevelt Revolution and World 
War II. Under each part, as a rule, 
there are sections on the American 
mind, the American scene, the problems 
of the day, and America’s relation to 
the world. Short introductions by the 
author describe the situation in general, 
and the position and character of the 
writers who are quoted. The bulk of 
the work is made up of the quotations 
from original sources. 

We find here, in the setting of their 
own times and problems, the words of 
philosophers such as Franklin, Emerson, 
Thoreau; of economic thinkers from 
Franklin and Hamilton to Alvin Han- 
sen; of political leaders down to Frank- 
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in Roosevelt; and of de Tocqueville, 
Dickens, Bryce, and others. Many great 
public papers such as the announcements 
of the Monroe Doctrine and the Louisi- 
ana Purchase, are included. Altogether, 
one soon feels, in reading these quota- 
tions, that American history is more 
than we ever learned in school, and that 
all one’s everyday ofiinions of things 
American need to be emphasized or 
revised in view of new lights that are 
thrown on them by our vivid past. 

Few men or women in active life can 
devote the time to get an exhaustive 
understanding of the sources of their 
own ideas, or of the lessons of history; 
and yet we need now, as hardly ever 
before, all the wisdom in action that 
we can muster. Short of a truly ex- 
haustive study of America, a course of 
reading, such as Mr. Hacker’s work 
offers, seems to provide a practical al- 
ternative. The reader, by the time he 
has finished, will have at least a far 
better comprehension of who we are 
and what our most probable lines of 
behavior may be, than the majority of 
his fellow citizens. 


CAN SCIENCE SAVE US? by George A. 
Lundberg. Longmans. $1.75. 


Bryn J. Hovde 


Couviization 1s tN DANGER AND NEEI 
to be saved. Nobody denies that. But 
how and by what? By religion, says the 
Church. By reason (metaphysics) as 
derived from the Classics, say others. 
Still others rely on the “humanizing” 
humanities. And finally there are the 
believers in social science. 


By science, says Mr. Lundberg. He 
really means a scientific social science. 
What is unscientific in social science 
(and that’s a lot), as well as the other 
alleged saviors, he throws to the whale 
as “prescientific thoughtways in a 
technological age.” He considers them 
simply as excess baggage on a stormy 
sea. He does not rant against them. He 
would not abolish their study in a 
general education. All he wants to do 
is to take the asserted magic out of them 
so that they may serve their only useful 
function—that of being or supplying 
passive data on human experience. 

He is not particularly interested in 
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content or curriculum, though he does 
recommend a program. He is concerned 
with the development and mastery of 
the scientific method, especially in the 
areas of social problems, human rela- 
tions, and education. 

The natural sciences deserve the credit 
of having perfected the scientific method 
in the areas to which they are limited 
and are not to be blamed for failure to 
solve the human problems that lie out- 
side those limits. For that lag, those 
are to blame who purport to devote 
themselves to those problems. Even 
they, however, have made enough prog- 
ress in the last few decades to prove the 
validity of the truly scientific method, 
once they rid themselves of the neo- 
Platonist notion that the area of human 
relations is “subjective,” “spiritual” — 
and therefore beyond the ken of science 
strictly conceived. The scientific method 
thus becomes for Professor Lundberg 
the great unifier of all knowledge. But 
between knowledge and choice, or de- 
sire, there still remains a great gulf and 
there remains plenty of room for the 
arts, literature, and the “spirit.” 

This little book is closely but clearly 
written. It presents a positive intellectual 
program with tremendous implications 
for the gropings of this age. Those who 
miss reading it will overlook something 
very important. 


ADVERSARY IN THE HOUSE, by Irv- 
ing Stone. Doubleday. $3. 


Kathleen Sproul 


SCHls was Aways Tirep, ALways UN- 
derfed, needing sleep and quiet, but 
he never stopped: there was so much 
work that had to be done. There was 
no such thing as meeting him for the 
first time. Were you not a part of 
humanity? Then he had always loved 
you. When he stood on a platform, 
doubled over at the waist like a jack- 
knife, his enormously long arms wide 
outstretched to reach his entire audience 
as though it were one human being, to 
pull it up against his bosom, he glowed 
as radiantly as a blazing stove in winter. 
The lonely, the blind, the unhappy, the 
dispossessed thronged about to wafm 
their fingers at his fire... .” 

If no book title stood tae that 
quotation, nor any author’s name, the~ 
reader might ask —Lincoln—Jesus . . .? 

The paragraph occurs on page 353 
of Irving Stone’s biographical novel 
about Eugene Debs; it is startling as one 
- encounters it, for it happens to be the 
first time in the long book’s course that 
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Mr. Stone himself speaks in summation. 
The rest of the time he lets Eugene V. 
Debs write the book—to me, a remark- 
able achievement. 

During the first few pages, I was un- 
easy, telling myself that I didn’t like 
Stone’s writing, and that I wished I'd 
never said I’d review this thing. But 
when Eugene V. Debs took over there 
was no more reviewer's skimming. Here 
was a man so engrossing that every 
word about him had to be read. 

Coming out the other end — after 
Debs’ release from Atlanta—I still knew 
I didn’t like Mr. Stone’s writing per se. 
But if an author has the ability to let 
his hero take control, anything else but 
acknowledgment of a peculiar kind of 
genius would be carping. 

I can’t carp in the face of Eugene 
Debs—nor in the face of the tremendous 
excitement of the period in American 
history reflected here with its picture 
(whether fact or fiction) of the be- 
ginnings of the labor union and Socialist 
movements. In following the careers of 
the man-and the movements, one is con- 
stantly reminded that any idea, whether 
a “good” or a “bad” one, remains. dead 
and ineffectual unless it happens to em- 
anate from, or be a partner in time 
with, a human being through whom it 
can be translated. 


Other reviewers have questioned Mr. 
Stone’s accuracy, perhaps justifiably in 
point of fact. There has been particular 
complaint about the picture of Mrs. 
Debs. 

But if the title of the book means 
anything, it seems to me that in Kate 
Debs, Mr. Stone was making a most 
important point, even if he misused 
the lady in making it. For Kate Debs 
is a pretty good piece of symbolism. 
There, in his own house, is the adver- 
sary who contends against everything 
that the idealist has to offer. And the 
fact that the contention is so perfect— 
perfect, indeed, to the point of not being 
even active contention but really utter 
disregard, and that Debs had never any 
effective weapon against it, or any edu- 
cational means of including it—is the 
Achilles heel of this otherwise startlingly 
great man. The gentle, good man who 
knew how, as he progressed from idea 
to idea and action to action, to include 
all humanity in his thinking, never 
learned how to show this to that section 
of human beings who implacably ex- 
clude on the basis of their own ego- 
centered desires and neuroses. 

I am grateful to Mr. Stone for this 
book. I finished it with a great sense 


of regret that I had not been of a gen- 
eration to know Debs personally. What 
I do know of him now, Mr. Stone 1s 
responsible for. 

I haven’t told you much about the 
book—only what I feel about it. It’s 
that sort of book. But I do recommend 
that you read it—not as a book by an 
author—but as a record of a good man. 


DYNAMICS OF LEARNING, by Nathan- 
iel Cantor. Foster & Stewart. $3. 


Robert L. Thorndike 


Is THIS TIME OF CONFUSION AND UNREST 
in our society many demands are being 
made upon our American system of 
education and many voices are being 
raised to question its procedures and 
its goals. In particular, the concept of 
a liberal education, especially at the 
college level, has been the focus of a 
number of critical inquiries. In “Dy- 
namics of Learning” Professor Cantor 
opens up a rather different approach to 
this concept—in terms of the dynamic 
patterns of personality development pro- 
posed in psychiatry and the non-directive 
type of therapy supported in certain 
schools of clinical psychology. 

Probably every teacher worthy of the 
name has been dissatisfied with the 
extent to which his teaching has ap- 
peared to make real changes in the liv- 
ing attitudes and understandings of his 
students. Knowledge does not guarantee 
understanding, and understanding may 
not yield real changes in feeling and be- 
lief. How are these more vital changes 
to be achieved? . 

There probably would be little quarrel 
with the author’s contention that these 
changes must be learned by, rather than 
taught to, the student. What can be 
done to promote the type of activity by 
the student which will result in genuine 
growth? Mr. Cantor finds the possi- 
bility of this growth in the type of 
student-centered and student - directed 
class activities which have been the goal 
of many progressive educators at the 
elementary and secondary levels for the 
past twenty years. : 

‘The type of teaching which directs 
without appearing to direct, .which 
guides in a constructive fashion while 
appearing to leave the situation entirely 
free and spontaneous, is perhaps the 
most exacting in terms of artistry’ and 
technique of the teacher. It is relatively . 
easy for an instructor to obtain a mas- 
tery of facts and skills enough greater — 
than that of his stadents so that he can 
lecture to them impressively. It is very 
much harder for him sensitively to guide 
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their active participation in class dis- 
cussion so that they discover for them- 
selves and accept into themselves the 
insights which lie in a realm of thought. 

The author appears to be one such 
ggifted teacher; in addition to possessing 
j professional skill he has a background 
iin sociology, case work, and dynamic 
i psychology which provides him with a 
jrationale for the type of classroom ex- 
| perience which he espouses. “Dynamics 
‘of Learning” is an exposition of that 
rationale and an illustration of that 
process. 


OUR CHILDREN ARE CHEATED, by 


Benjamin Fine. Holt. 33. 


Margaret S, Lewisohn 


“QC UR CHILDREN ARE CHEATED” IS NOT 
just an arresting title. The book proves 
the phrase to be too logically true, as the 
author paints a grim picture of break- 
down within our educational system. 
The story is based upon first hand in- 
formation gathered on a_ six-month 
nationwide survey. 

We see school systems actually broken 
down, hundreds of communities unable 
to procure trained teachers, inadequate 
supplies, insufficient and outdated in- 
structional materials, outmoded, even 
unsanitary buildings. Here is reporting 
at its best. 

In an enlightening chapter on “Money 
Spent for Schools” we are told how 
pitifully inadequate is America’s financ- 
ing of public education, especially in 
comparison with the proportion of the 
national income spent on education by 
Great Britain and the USSR. 

Inequalities in our system are clearly 
defined. With few exceptions, we learn, 
the South lags far behind in educational 
standards, practices, and finances. In- 
equalities, however, often exist within all 
states and all cities. 

We are clearly shown that our Negro 
education is a national disgrace. Far 
more money is spent on white than on 
Negro schools. Higher education pre- 
sents the same injustices and inequities. 
The Negro teacher at all levels is handi- 
capped and underpaid. 

At least half the book deals with the 
teacher. We learn of the acute teacher 
shortage, the fast turnover, the lowered 
morale, their inadequate salaries and 
unsatisfactory status in our society, their 
unprecedented strikes. We are shocked 
to find how many substandard teachers 
our. schools now have, how empty are 
the teacher training colleges, how badly 

these need reorganizing. ; 

The rural schools, on the whole, are 
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in even worse shape than the urban 
ones, Mr. Fine reports. He deals also 
with the plight of our overcrowded 
colleges, and optimistically envisions an 
era of vast expansion of higher educa- 
tion with, eventually, public 
support. 

The final chapter contains recom- 
mendations for curiag the ills which 
Dr. Fine’s rovings and talent have made 
us see so vividly, and specific reforms 
are advocated. Two of the most im- 
portant are greater financial support of 
our free schools, and a sound public 
relations campaign for education to 
bring the schools of the country and 
their needs before all citizens. 

In “Our Children are Cheated” Ben- 
jamin Fine has taken a first and most 
important step toward this last recom- 
mendation by making the public face 
up to its educational responsibilities. 
The book should be required reading 


for all Americans. 


strong 


THE INTERNATIONAL PROBLEM OF 
GOVERNING MANKIND, by Philip 
C. Jessup. Foreword by George C, S. 
Benson, Claremont College, Calif, $2.50. 


Richard B, Scandrett, Jr. 


Ix rae rmsr oF Hs two LECTURES, 
Professor Jessup examines the possibili- 
ties of “strengthening world govern- 
ment” by finding a method of “peaceful 
progress in the direction of greater in- 
ternational control.” It is his carefully 
considered judgment that world govy- 
ernment, based upon an assembly ‘of 
peoples rather than governments, is im- 
practicable in the immediate future. At 
the same time he believes that national 
sovereignty is the “root of the evil” and 
that the “ultimate freedom of national 
states to enforce their wills by the use 
of their power” must be eliminated in 
order to abolish war. Nevertheless he 
favors “step by step modifications” as 
against “once for all revolutions.” 
Professor Jessup states frankly that 
he does not agree with those who main- 
tain that “more imagination and more 
courage would have produced at San 
Francisco a more perfect instrument” or 
that it would have been possible “to 
create a world -organization with an 
effective power uncontrolled by the crip- 
pling veto right.” He seems to base this 
agreement primarily upon the manifestly 
correct assumption that the world is 
“not now democratic” rather than that 
no agreement could have been reached 
between Russia and the United States 
under which these nations would have 
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accepted limitations on their respective 
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sovereignties “in the security area.” 

He recognizes that the right of veto 
is “a very serious defect.” The circum- 
stance that all but five states in the 
world have relinquished the principle 
of unanimity and have accepted what 
he refers to as “majority rule” he regards 
as “surprising progress,” the importance 
of which “cannot be exaggerated.” But 
he does not suggest that there are rea- 
sonable grounds on which to base a 
belief that Britain, France, and China 
also would have relinquished this prin- 
ciple and that the number could have 
been two rather than five. 

In the second lecture, Professor Jessup 
analyzes directly and critically the 
method of the Truman Doctrine of aid 
to Greece and Turkey. He challenges 
the wisdom of the method in having 
“stimulated and encouraged those in 
this country who agree that we must 
fight the USSR some day and that we 
had better do it now while we have a 
monopoly of atomic bombs even though 
this would be a blatant violation of our 
pledged word”; and says that it has 
“weakened the United Nations at a time 
when all our effort should be devoted 
to strengthening it.” 

He points out that neither the prob- 
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lems of Communism nor “the expansion 
of Russia as a problem of power poli- 
tics” are new problems. A foreign policy 
based on the United Nations is, he 
states, “a policy of multilateral decision 
and action, not a policy of unilateral 
decision and action.” 

The author has put in exceedingly 
small compass more meat than a reader 
may find in volumes of many hundred 
pages. At times the restrictions of space 
have tended toward over-simplification, 
but this little book is a contribution 
which no one who has studied and 
pondered on the problems involved can 
afford to overlook. 


TWO BLADES OF GRASS—A History 
of Scientific Developments in the United 
States Department of Agriculture, by T 
Swann Harding. University of Okla- 
homa Press, $3.50. 


J. Clyde Marquis 


| HIS TIMELY AND SIGNIFICANT HISTORY 


of one of the most distinctive American - 


developments of the century might well 
be subtitled “A Century of Science in 
Human Progress.” It is timely because 
- it appears at the moment when the 
worldwide struggle for food has become 
the first essential to attain peace. It is 
significant because it explains why 
American farms are today the bread- 
basket of the world. 

The fulfillment of the implied ob- 
jective of the title is the remarkable 
record of American farms during the 
two world wars when nearly all records 
for production were broken year after 
year. That this was done by a shrinking 


number of farm workers, despite handi- — 


caps of scarce machinery, makes the 
history even more dramatic. 

Mr. Harding’s story is written for 
the layman, yet will serve as a condensed 
reference for all students of the events 


leading to the completion of the world’s 


largest scientific bureau. It is a well 
 rour | story of the men and measures 
-d to create a vast. bureau, 


1 the war emergency to 


the United States Department of Agri- 
culture steadily increased step by step. 
The author has not allowed the urge 
to write a thrilling chronicle to lead him 
to overplay the dramatic aspects of his 
account, although the adventures of 
the explorers who searched the world 
for the best in plants and animals as 
well as the struggles of some of the 
early scientists to overcome popular and 
political opposition provide plenty of 
material for a de Kruif type of history. 
A general knowledge of the growth 
and change in American farming should 
be a required part of the education of 
every American youth. The economic, 
social, and political evolution from the 
1860’s when more than three fourths of 
the country’s citizen’s were farmers down 
to today when less than one fifth of 
our people live on the land is the most 
important change in all U. S. history. 
Mr. Harding has written with the 
intimate knowledge of an insider in 
the department since 1910 who has seen 
much of the progress he describes. 
From the 47 employes in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in January 1868, 
to the more than 250,000 under its di- 
rection in 1945 was a growth unequaled 


by any other government agency in the: 


world’s history. An era of economy in 
governmental expenditures may well 


+ 


reduce the total. But its service has 


been registered—food won the war and, ~ 


we hope, will write the peace. 


AMERICA’S ECONOMIC SUPREM- 
ACY, by Brooks Adams. With a New 
Evaluation by Marquis W,. Childs. 
Harper, $2.50. 


Sydnor H. Walker 


Te PUBLISHERS PROCLAIM THIS BOOK, 
“a startling prophecy—a warning for to- 
day,” and undoubtedly the decision to 


reprint after nearly fifty years Adams’ 


analysis of America’s position in world 
affairs and his prognosis of events is due 
to belief that he has been proved right 
to an extent that should insure serious 
consideration. 

The slim volume deals with the world 
situation at the end of the Spanish- 
American War and expands a subject 
which had long been featured in the 
correspondence of Henry and Brooks 
Adams. 

Mr. Childs, from his knowledge of 
background material and particularly of 
the writings of the two brothers, gives 


weer a 


ae ee ae a ete a yy 


insight into certain elliptical statements — 


in the book. He also outlines the thesis 
and interprets its findings against the 
actual happenings in world history since 
1900. 

_ The main contentions of the Adams’ 
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i thesis are that Great Britain’s Hnancial 
and economic weakening were evident 
in 1900 when almost everyone else be- 
lieved the contrary, and that the United 
States and Russia were destined to be 
the two powers competing for world 
leadership. 

Of the two, that concerning England’s 
weakness is the more thoroughly devel- 
oped and, by the same token, the more 
vulnerable. 

For although Brooks Adams writes 
with what appears to be complete de- 
tachment, the charges against England 
are tinged with prejudice. In discussing 
her military reverses in the Boer War 
he sees “intellectual torpor,” a character- 
istic of her civilization, as the explana- 
tion, and he claims that the British have 
lost their initiative, that they are ex- 
travagant and self-indulgent in personal 
habit. The chief proof of these traits he 
found in an increasingly unfavorable 
balance of trade. 

Now in 1947, when the balance is 
still unfavorable, we are more impressed 
with England’s military record in two 
world wars and with her present ac- 
ceptance of austerity as a national creed 
than with the implications of Board of 
Trade’s figures—at least as to moral 
stamina. The inexorable trend of eco- 
nomic life to which Brooks referred has, 
of course, given America the supremacy 
in commerce that was forecast, but 
superiority of natural resources rather 
than England’s intellectual torpor seems 
the reason. 

So, too, flaws can be found in certain 
statements regarding the inevitable 
growth in power of the U. S. and 
Russia, their probable conflict in Asia 
over the mineral wealth of China. Rus- 
sia is seen to be America’s only impor- 
tant rival on account of her land mass 
and enormous population. Later appears 
the statement with which no one dis- 
agrees since 1917, “What a social revolu- 


tion in Russia would portend transcends ~ 


human foresight but probably its effects 
would be felt throughout the world.” 

Brooks Adams wrote this book to 
make clear to Americans that their 
country would have to assume responsi- 
bilities for which they and their gov- 
ernmental system were unprepared. His 
outlook was pessimistic, since he doubted 
America’s understanding of the sacrifices 
that would have to be made to master 
her role as world leader. To outline 
this problem rather than to prophesy 
was clearly his intention. After nearly 
half a century, the strength of his argu- 
ment and the validity of his analysis 
are patent. ~ 
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THE LIGHT THAT FLICKERS, by 
Dexter Merriam Keezer, Harper, $2.50. 


Everett B. Sackett 
J knee ARE IN THIS COUNTRY A FEW 
men who have survived eight years as 
college presidents in reasonably good 


repair, physically and mentally. Like- | 


wise the nation harbors a few educators 
who can write about-seducation with a 
combination of objectivity, warmth, and 
humor. Mr. Keezer qualifies in both 
these categories, which makes him all 
but unique. 

From 1934 to 1942 Dexter Keezer 
served as president of Reed College, a 
small and distinctive liberal arts institu- 


tion in Oregon. In the 156 very read- 


able pages of “The Light That Flickers” 
he describes that experience, thereby 
illustrating the problems confronting lib- 
eral college education in the U.S. 

It appears that one of the chief ob- 
stacles to education is the professors. 
(The reviewer has known professors 
who thought the same of presidents.) 
Mr. Keezer cites approvingly Thurman 
Arnold’s thesis that the primary ob- 
jective of a college faculty is not educa- 
tion but self-perpetuation. Of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors 
he says: “. . . along with accomplishing 
something in the noble role of guardian 
of academic freedom it also accomplished 
much in fortifying mediocrity and in- 
competence in American colleges and 
universities.” 

Although finding the degree of faculty 
participation in college government 
practiced at Reed atrophying, Mr. 
Keezer refuses to agree with those who 
advocate for college government an en- 
lightened and benign dictatorship. Just 
what is the ideal machinery for govern- 
ing a college evidently is too baffling a 
problem even for one of this author’s 
lively and enterprising intellect, for in 
his concluding chapter, “The Ideal Lib- 
eral College,” he offers nothing beyond 
the wistful hope that life tenure and 
generous salaries would increase a fac- 
ulty’s interest in educational progress. 

Among his suggestions for making 
the lamp of liberal education glow more 
steadily is a proposal for a resident 
college where those of the age of fifty 
or thereabouts could go for a four-or- 
five-month period to study human af- 
fairs. At the traditional college age level 
he would have student bodies of diverse 
social and economic backgrounds. These 
he would not confine to a single campus 
for four years but would encourage to 
spend a year at a college in one region 
and then move to other regions. 

He would award degrees not upon 
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SUCIOLOGY 


Edited hy HENRY PRATT FAIRCHILD 


with the collaboration of 
100 eminent Sociologists. 


HIS book blazes a new trail 

in consolidating and stand- 
ardizing the usage of the best 
writers and scholars in its field. 
It provides a precise working 
terminology. 


The publication of the Diction- 
aty of Sociology was made possi- 
ble only through the cooperation 
of distinguished scholars, each. re- 
cording the most authentic inter- 
pretation of the important con- 
cepts in the field. The book is, 
in this sense, truly up to date, 
and has taken cognizance of the 
many changes that have occurred 
during the last decade. 


“The Dictionary of Sociology will 
prove enormously helpful and will 
be shelved not more than five 
feet from the desk chair of every 
sociologist in the world.”—Pro- 
fessor Edward A, Ross, University 
of Wisconsin, 


“Represents a tremendous amount 
of work by a board of distin- 
guished sociologists assisted by 
nearly 100 contributing editors. 
Will be consulted frequently aad 
with profit.’—John A. Fitch, Co- 
lumbia University. 


“, . . refreshingly free from pseu- 
doritualistic cant and makes no 
pretenses; but is definitive, really 
informative, and strangely enough, 
readable . . . The book is recom- 
mended to all who have need to 


deal with sociological concepts 
whether from the point of view 
of the writer or that of the 
reader.”"—Child Development Ab- 
stracts and Bibliography. 


Limited Edition $6.00 
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Letters and Life 


completion of four years of formal study 
but after the students had had ten years 
or so in which to prove that their edu- 
cation had been effective. Relating the 
size of a college to the size of the com- 
munity in which it is located is sug- 
gested. He inclines to the opinion that 
beautiful girls of friendly disposition 
should not be encouraged to attend 
coeducational institutions. 

The individual who has never been 
a faculty member will find in this volume 
an illuminating account of how a college 
functions. The professional will find it 
at once a mirror and a challenging 
guidepost. 


PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS, by Wil- 
fred E. Binkley, Knopf. $4. 


Irving Dilliard 


alesse AUTHOR OF THIS EXCELLENT BOOK 
—the distinguished professor of political 
science at his alma mater, Ohio North- 
ern University,— probably is as well 
informed as any one among 140,000,000 
Americans on the relations between the 
executive and the legislative branches 
of our national government throughout 
its history. He may not write from ex- 
tensive personal experience in political 
and administrative life, but he does 
arrive at his conclusions out of a 
scholar’s knowledge that is deep and 
broad and thoroughly trustworthy. 

As a political scientist, Professor Bink- 
ley began to wonder whether the United 
States should “work in the direction” of 
the parliamentary system. To answer 
that question for himself he found he 
needed to know much more of our own 
experience “in getting sufficient con- 
certed action of the President and Con- 
gress to perform the great functions of 
government.” Out of that came “The 
Powers of the President,” published ten 
years ago, one of the most thoughtful 
studies of the subject we have ever had. 
The present volume is that work ex- 
tended, rewritten throughout, and 


brought down to President Truman’s- 


veto of the OPA renewal act. 

Mr. Binkley is in no rush to change 
our system to the British form with a 
cabinet made up of members of Parlia- 
ment who are the Government only so 
long as they hold the confidence of the 
legislature as a whole. The American 
constitutional system results from “in- 
numerable fortuitous day-to-day adjust- 
ments over three and a half centuries” 
much as the British parliamentary is the 
product of “groping through centuries’ 
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adjustments, expedients, and make- 
shifts.’ As for transplanting the par- 
lamentary system, wherever this has 


been tried it has always “behaved as an 


exotic plant.” The author concludes 
that “it could not do otherwise in 
America.” 


One of the “feasible reforms” he finds 
clearly called for is congressional reap- 
portionment so as to bring the cities 
into a fairer balance with the now over- 
represented rural areas. (A notable move 
in this direction has just been made by 
the Illinois legislature which has divided 
the Illinois congressional delegation of 
twenty-six evenly between Cook County 
and downstate). 

Without any reference to possible 
1948 candidates, this student of our 
gallery of national leaders says that since 
the Civil War the training school for 
successful Presidents has been “the 
gubernatorial office in the states where 
they seem to serve an incomparable 
executive apprenticeship.” In this period, 
the former governors who went on to 
the White House make an impressive 
list: Hayes, Cleveland, McKinley, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Wilson, Coolidge, and 
Franklin Roosevelt. 

To assume that the Harding-Coolidge- 
Hoover type of executive brought eco- 
nomic calm is to put the cart before 
the horse, Mr. Binkley says. The Twen- 
ties shaped the character of government 
rather than the government shaping the 
Twenties. And when economic catas- 


trophe came, that kind of government. 


did not demonstrate its capacity for the 
task. Looking ahead as well as back, 
this very competent observer concludes: 


Since the old myth that every great 
crisis brings forth a great leader was 
long ago exploded, the American people 
are rather reduced to the necessity of 
hoping for the good luck of getting a 
competent leader along with a major 
crisis. And Presidents with capacity for 
leadership ought not be unwelcome even 
in “normal” times. 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
NEAR EAST, by E, A. Speiser. Har- 
vard University Press. $2.50, 


Grayson Kirk 


Aso Most AMERICANS, THE Near East 
has always seemed farther away than 


the Far East. Its history—at least in— 


modern times—has been little known, 
and its language and culture have been 
widely neglected in our universities. 
Most of us seem to have thought of the 


Near East as consisting of the Nile, the - 


Pyramids, the Holy Land, and a vague 
adjacent area peopled by rugmakers and 


fierce, but passionate, nomadic horsemen. 

But now this blissful provincialism has 
ended abruptly. A cumulation of events 
—the war, the Palestinian controversy, 
Arabian oil, the Truman doctrine—has 
brought about a new and intense popu- 
lar interest in the region. While our 
“average citizen” could not dot the i’s 
or cross the t’s of the argument, he 
has generally accepted the view that 
somehow the vital national interests of 
this country will be affected by what 
happens in this far off area. 

This newly awakened curiosity has 
not been well served by readily acces- 
sible information, objective or authorita- 
tive. It is for this reason that Mr. 
Speiser’s little book is so welcome and 
so valuable. A recognized authority on 
the history and culture of the region, 
he has written a remarkably compressed 
compendium of information which must 
be placed in the “indispensable” category 
of reading for those who, lacking back- 
ground, are seeking to become well- 
informed about this newest area of 
American foreign policy interest. 

One commends the judgment of the 
editors of the Harvard “American For- 
eign Policy Library,” Sumner Welles 
and Donald C. MacKay, who have 
realized that their projected twenty-five 
volume series (of which this is the 
second) would serve its maximum pur- 
pose only if each book contained a solid 
substratum of factual information for 
proper perspective. It is this character? 
istic which gives these volumes a quality 
of permanence. 

The author has no illusions about the 
Near East. His book should go far 
toward dispelling naive notions about 
the speed or thoroughness with which 
American “democracy” can be trans- 
planted and made to grow there by a 
simple process of watering the plant 
with enough American dollars. At the 
same time, he has sketched out in broad 
lines the economic, geographic factors 
which have made this region a meeting 
place of great-power interests. 

To this reader, the most remarkable 
thing is the skill with which the author 
has managed to set forth extremely 
complicated situations in a simple ‘form, 
easily grasped, without thereby  sacri- 
ficing either accuracy or comprehensive- 
ness, If the remaining volumes of this 
series strike the same high note of 


competence, they will perform a valuable 
service for a people who have been 


catapulted by the force of eyents into 
a position of intérnational responsibility 
for which their previous history and 
interests have not well prepared them. 
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Theirs the Hunger 


(from page 673) 
chief source of help was out of the 
picture—or likely to be when the 
going would be hardest, the delegates 
from the deficit countries had been 
making their desperate reports in a 
vacuum. They might as well give up 
making plans, she said, and adjourn. 


F ox tHe Most PART, THOSE DELEGATES 

registered anxiety rather than anger. 

Their unmistakable despair was 

sensed by the three members of Con- 

gress from the opposite end of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. They pooled their 
confidence that Capitol Hill would 
not let western Europe down and Mr. 

Dodd conveyed this reassurance. 

At the Copenhagen conference last 
year, the director general of FAO had 
proposed a World Food Board, 
with funds and powers that might 
have been brought to bear in this 
crisis. 

Instead, a Preparatory Commission, 
with Viscount Bruce as chairman, 
was set up. Its comprehensive report 
last February recommended a World 
Food Council with the task of pro- 
moting the same objectives through 
intergovernmental commodity author- 
ities. In this it would have powers of 
inquiry, initiative, and supervision, 
working closely with ITO. 

The alternative was adopted at 
Geneva—a Food Council—replacing 
the former Executive Committee of 
FAO made up of official representa- 
tives of eighteen governments. Sir 
John Boyd Orr endorsed the recom- 
mendation as a “step ahead” at the 
opening session at Geneva, stuck his 
Scotch heels in against any watering— 
down of the program; and at the 


close set the gauge and challenge of 
the new setup: 


Governments must take notice and be 
prepared to act immediately. Hunger 
saps the foundation of governments. 
... The recommendations of this con- 
ference, and the more definite recom- 
mendations which the Council will 
make, should receive absolute priority 
in national and international affairs. 

The people of the world demand food, 
material for clothing and housing, pros- 
perity for agriculture and business, and, 
above all Peace. FAO was created to 

_ give these things to the people of the 
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TPHIS widely read book is written 
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avoid destructive emotional conflicts. 
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vidual interested in understanding 
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—The Family 
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Washington in early November by 
the new Food Council of FAO. It 


® jook over the International Emer- 


gency Food Council, with its con- 
stellation of commodity committees 
and its allocation functions which 
have operated with an end of the cal- 
endar deadline. This becomes the In- 
ternational Emergency Food Commit- 
tee of FAO, with a franchise as long 
as the need for allocations lasts. 
Confronting the prospect of in- 
creasing world food shortages, the 
council underscores that its central 
task is to aid in meeting them with 
enhanced production — setting up a 
permanent eight nation Food Produc- 
tion: Committee to rapidly expand 
FAO?’s considerable activities.* 


F oop responsipiuittes oF THE UNITED 
States as an occupying power in Ger- 
many are of a direct and entirely dif 
ferent-order. They have run not only 
to people in the American Zone and 
pow in the British, but to vast num- 
bers from the Russian Zone, who 
poured across the border into ours. 

It is an old story that in modern 
times Germany has not produced 
enough cereals to feed itself. More- 
over, that in the postwar partitioning, 
Soviet Russia was allocated precious 
wheat lands to the east whose crops 
no longer get to Germany as a whole. 
This sort of thing was visualized for 
us in Berlin, itself cut into four sec- 
tors but completely hedged in by the 
Russian Zone. Hereabouts were mar- 
ket gardens and truck farms that had 
serviced a great city before the war. 
But not now. On one of our trips to 
midtown we came upon a huge van 


‘filled with vegetables. Produce of that 


kind was for delivery in the Russian 
Sector, we were told, and only there. 
Like pinchers, vastly more mouths to 
feed and fewer farm lands to draw 
on, would in themselves have made 
the task of food distribution a difficult 
one for our military authorities. But 
there were of course other factors. 
At long last, Germany had eaten 
the bitter fruit of knowledge—experi- 
encing modern invasion at the re- 
ceiving end: what it meant to have 


opportunities for work and livelihood~ 
»go down, along with industrial plants, 


before bombs and artillery; what it 


/ meant likewise to have machines and 


*In an_address later in November, Secretary 


' Clinton P. Anderson came out also for increased 


food production but ‘Struck off at a tangent. He 
disregarded the action -just taken by the new 
Food Council (the U.S. participatin }, and _ pro- 
posed to call a meeting of ministers eivagricultire 
(such as were present-or represented at Geneva). 
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motors stripped from factories and 
shipped east—as reparations for Nazi 
demolitions. And there came the long 
drag in reopening export trade. _ 

In the Byrnes-Bevin agreement for 
Unification of the Bizonal Area, 1800 
calories per day was to be the mini- 
mum level of rations when world 
food supplies made it possible—with 
over-all rations to average 2100 cal- 
ories, taking into account extra food 
allowed German workers. This was 
considered by the Public Health 
Branch of OMGUS. to be the lowest 
possible allowance which would stop 
the continuing decline of health 
standards in Germany. 

Yet official reports show that from 
June 1946 to July 1947 the actual ra- 
tion of normal consumers was 1345 
calories. Applying science to steward- 
ship, spot checks have been taken 
regularly by the Public Health Branch 
of OMGUS. The gravest thing we 
found in Germany was that such a 
check last summer showed for all the 
population a loss in weight below 
that of the previous year. Those who 
suffered the greatest percentage of loss 
were children eight to fourteen. 


"Tue pevecates From THE DEFICIT 
countries, and those who espoused 
their cause, were whistling in the dark 
at Geneva in early September. Yet 
developments underway then, have 
come to a head this fall with Con- 
gress called into special session. 

It was at Harvard University in 
June that Secretary George C. Mar- 
shall projected his plan for European 


recovery. Came the conference of six- 


teen nations at Paris taking stock of 
their critical needs and material and 
human resources they could bring to 
bear; came appraisal of American re- 
sources by the Harriman Committee; 
the President’s message putting for- 
ward a stop-gap program of emer- 
gency aid to tide over consideration of 
the long term plan—with its emphasis 
on rehabilitation. On our way «to 
our channel boat at Boulogne. the 
train passed a long column of “such 
unfinished business, each item the 
shell of a French ceramic works. 


~ Meanwhile the Luckman Commit- 


tee with its program of meatless days, 


the authorative assessment by returned - 


Jewish leaders of the acute needs of — 
displaced persons, the reports from — 


CARE, from the Friends, from other 
formations overseas, the Freedom 
Train and plans for a drive in Feb- 
ruary to supplement the International 
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Children’s Emergency Fund of the 
United Nations —all these voluntary 
efforts have spelled HELP and edu- 
cated the public to needs that only 
governments can allay. So too, the 
returned committeemen — the first 
large scale institution of a new branch 
of Congress in boots and airplanes. 
As this is written, there is every in- 
dication that the grants of emergency 
aid to Austria, Italy, and France are 
going through. For one thing, strikes 
in Italy and France have backfired on 
this side of the Atlantic. Identified 
as Communist inspired, these have 
elicited unanticipated support lest our 
aid to these harassed countries be too 
late in matching hunger with food. 


Sl ie “Presipenr’s MEssact TO THE 
special session was itself free of doc- 
trinal contentions that marked his 
earlier espousal of Greece. But there 
was no mistaking the acuteness of the 
international situation, when General 
Vassily Sokolovsky blasted the mili- 
ary governments of Western powers 
before the Allied Control Council 
at Berlin on the eve of the meeting 
of the Big Four Ministers at London. 
Nor the counter-belligerence that ani- 
mates not a little of the American 
public support of emergency aid. 
When it comes to its administration, 
this is the way that Henry L. Stim- 
son, former Secretary of War, put the 
case in an article in Foreign Affairs 
in October, which in itself set going 
a campaign to muster a million 
Americans behind the Marshall Plan: 


These are the nations by whose citi- 
zens our land was settled and in whose 
tradition our civilization is rooted. They 
are threatened by Communism — but 
only because of the dark shadows cast 
by the hopelessness, hunger and fear 
that have been the aftermath of the 
Nazi war. Communism or no Com- 
munism, menace or no menace, it is 
our simple duty as neighbors to take a 
generous part in helping these great peo- 
ples to help themselves. The reconstruc- 
tion of Western Europe is a task from 
which Americans can decide to stand 
apart only if they wish to desert every 
principle by which they claim to live. 


The simple fact is that if thete were 


no Russia on the map of Europe the 
essence of that call would be valid 
and imperative. At Harvard last June, 
General Marshall gave what. might 
well be marching orders for answering 


* See “The Greeks—Major Test for US,” George 
Britt, Survey Graphic, May, 1947, 
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scription. Six books for $5.10. The other five compilations are: 


Representative American Speeches: 1945-46 
International Trade: Cooperative or Competitive? 

Free Medical Care : 

United Nations or World Government? 

Should We Let Down the Immigration Bars? (January) 


(Single Copy Price of all Books $1.25) 


The H. W. Wilson Company 950 University Avenue 
New York 52, New York 


(In answering advertisements please mention SURVEY Grapuic) 


Mothers... Fathers...Teachers 
DON’T MISS THIS BOOK! 


~ Where is God? 
How did | begin? 
Where do kittens come from? 
These and 287 other questions 


which children from five to 
ten ask are answered in 


TELL ME 


with over 300 colorful pictures 


ot peat cet or 
Barnes & Noble, inc 
105 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 3 
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il 
"Jane Addams of the West” 


KATHARINE FELTON 


AND HER SOCIAL WORK IN 
SAN FRANCISCO 


By Jean Burton 
274 intensely interesting pages—$3.00 


Published by JAMES LADD DELKIN 
STANFORD, CALIF. 


TOWARD PROFESSIONAL 
STANDARDS 


The Group worker's current year- 
book and professional tool 


Here is the story of professional edu- 


cation and research in group work; the 
new trends in group work concepts- 
and current practice, in a variety of 
settings. 


$1.50 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue New York I7, N. Y. 


GENOCIDE on the largest scale ever continues 
unchallenged in Europe. Are the expelled mil- 
lions of German origin victims of Hitler’s 
transgressions or the Allies’ fumbling? A sane 
solution of their problems and deliverance 
from their sub-human existence are tied up 
with the fate of chaotic Europe and the demo- 
cratic world. 

Read THE SUDETENS—A Moral Question. 
$1 postpaid from: 
THE WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
313 West 35th Street, New York 1. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING 
shows the part which professional nurses take 
in the betterment of the world. 
your library. $3.00 a year. 
at 58 St., New York 19, N. Y 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


SCHOENHOF’S FOREIGN BOOKS, INC. 
1280 Massachusetts Avenue, Dept. SV 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


BOOK PLATES 


FREE CATALOG, showing several hundred 
beautiful designs. Most varied bookplate as- 
sortment ever offered. ANTIOCH BOOK- 
PLATES, Box 218, Yellow Springs, Ohio. — 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


SPECIAL ARTICLES, THESES, SPEECHES, 
PAPERS. Research, revision, bibliographies, 
etc. Over twenty years’ experience serving 
busy Fo sonal persons. Prompt service ex- 
tended. AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 
516 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


RECORDINGS 


F. D. ROOSEVELT’S OWN VOICE... 
Authorized recording of 23 of his most im- 
portant radio addresses, N. B. C. incomparable 
recording, from First Inaugural, “March 1933, 
to Jefferson Day address (postthumous), April, 
1945. Two de luxe souvenir albums, 12 records, 
2 sides, unbreakable, $24.50 set. For Collectors, 
Archives, Schools, Speech Students. 

LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 

___217 RCA Bldg., New York 20, N. Y. 

I SUIT YOU. TO A TEA! China, Congou, 
Lapsang Souchong, Formosa Oolong, Jasmine, 
Darjeeling, China Green. The best available 
tea, packed for you when ordered. $3.50 pound, 
postpaid, U. S. Henry F. Semke, Box 232, 


Put it in 
1790 Broadway 


Oceanside, New York. 


__ WINTER SPORTS 


Winter Sport Fans! 
Ski on world-famous runs at 
_ Mt. Mansfield 
And stop at comfortable 
Wyck House Ski Lodge 
famous for prime Western beef 
and modest rates, 
Stowe, Vermont. 
Write for reservations now. 
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it in the field: 
“Our policy is not directed against 
any country or doctrine but against 
be ” 
hunger, desperation, and chaos. 


"Tue AMERICAN PRESIDENT MET WITH 
no such unanimity in the ten point 
program he put before the special ses- 
sion not only to conserve bread grains 
but to safeguard American standards 
of living. 

It is to be said for Mr. Truman 
that he rendered a distinct public serv- 
ice in recognizing that inflation knows 
no trade barriers. We cannot build a 
long dike against it as the Dutch did 
against sea water at the mouth of the 
Zuyder Zee. Moreover, once the 
Allied armies closed in on Occupied 
Holland, frustrated Nazi command- 
ers blasted other embankments that 
had protected a vast acreage from 
fresh water inundation. On our visit 
there we found that the low lying 
houses had all been razed and the 
dangling side boards on the barns had 
been gnawed off by the rush of water. 

Yet damage was tiny compared 
with that experienced by low income 
families throughout the U.S.A. from 
the rush of high prices since our 
wartime safeguards gave way to pro- 
ducer and political pressure. That is 
the stake of low income consumers 
everywhere in the President’s pro- 
posals for selective price controls and 
rationing as tools in emergency. 


Turovcnour THe years Paris HAs 
always given a lift to these visitors; 
but occupation must be more devas- 
tating than bombing. In spite of 
London’s ever present evidences of 
destruction there was more of the 
future and less of strain, it seemed to 
us, on the English side of the channel. 
Price controls that seemed to con- 
trol, and rationing that rationed, 
meant that what food there was has 
had as fair and wide a distribution in 
Britain as short supplies have ever 
had in the history of the world. 
Those Americans who have lumped 
price control and rationing as inven- 
tions of totalitarianism should see this 
British system at work equitably dis- 
tributing food in peace time. Under 
the Churchill government, it had kept 
manpower fit when that was a war- 
time “must.” Clearly in these postwar 
days, when there are “short commons” 
for everybody, it is conserving the 
health of wage-earning and middle- 


class families to do their part in the 
(In answering advertisements please mention Survey 


Grapuic ) 


stiff postwar struggles for revival. 

At Simpson’s-on-the-Strand, braised 
hare was wheeled around under the 
handsome silver hood which once 
covered their famous roasts of beef. 
We had tastier and more filling 
dinners for a shilling at one of the 
British restaurants (run by the gov- 
ernment during the war and con- 
tinued since) than at most of the 
so-called “good” restaurants. 

But we wanted to know at first- 
hand how the wives and mothers in 
the East End fared—or their equiva- 
lents elsewhere. It didn’t take long on 
a first visit to get right to the heart of 
the subject—which was the “joint.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Clark, “Saturday 
is our good day because that’s when 
we have the joint.” She, her husband, 
and their seventeen-year-old son could 
each spend a shilling a week on meat. 
Put together their shillings bought 
two and one half pounds. That was 
cooked and served hot on a Saturday 
night; served cold for Sunday, and 
some of the gravy left over gave 
relish to Monday’s dinner. Two slices 
of bacon a week helped out at another 
weekday meal. “The rest of the time,” 
she concluded, “it is stand in queues 
for a bit of fish.” 

Maybe our encounters were excep- 
tion but case stories reaching us since 
from the British Council of Social 
Service indicate they were character- 
istic. We may have met unusually 
thoughtful people, but well-to-do and 
poor alike seemed to agree that “if it 
got no worse they could manage.” 

What was said often as an after- 
thought was “But the people on the 
Continent can’t.” 


Tutose Brrristt woMEN WERE OLD IN 
the wisdom of housekeeping. Their 
instinct was right. Delegates and ex- 
perts at Geneva, conference partici- 
pants at The Hague and Paris, offi- 
cials, bankers, labor leaders, social 
workers, doctors, educators, all came 
to the same thing—the inexorable, in- 
escapable fact of widespread malnu- 
trition and of impending hunger on 
the continent — beyond the unaided 
powers of its victims. ; 

In France, in Germany, and: to’a 
degree elsewhere in western Europe, 


we had come to know what food 


deficits mean—in men’s power to pro- 
duce, in women’s strength to bear 
children, in children’s growth and fit- 
ness to take over in their turn the 


load of life and labor. 
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MEDICAL 


“RATES 
Classified Advertising | 
Display . . . . . . « 5c per line 


Non-display . . . 
Minimum Charge c 
Discounts 


c 10c per word 
$2.00 per insertion 

+ «+ «© 10% on six insertions 
CASH WITH ORDER 


Survey Graphic 
112 E. 19th Street New York 3 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC. 


AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 
York. Wisc. 7-4961. <A professional 
bureau specializing in fund-raising, 
group work, institutional, casework 
and medical social work positions. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


] SOCIAL WORKER, M.S.W., 
available now. New York or North Atlantic 
region preferred. Previous salary $2640. 8656 
Survey. 


ATRIC SOCIAL WORK. Fully trained. Su- 
pervisor-Director experience hospital depart- 
ment. Medical school teaching affiliation. 8651 
Survey. 


-PUBLIC RELATIONS, 28—good experience 


developing lay leadership for diversified com- 
munity programs; campaigns for overseas re- 
lief goods, coordinating community tolerance 
activity, appropriate publicity and legislative 
interests; personnel recruiter and trained so- 
cial worker. 8625 Survey. 


RECREATION, CRAFTS, HOUSEFATHER, 


CAMP COUNSELOR, available immediately, 
mature, experienced, references. 8650 Survey. 


ence, 
salary considered $3200. Available first of year. 
8646 Survey. 


WORKERS WANTED 


CASEWORKER — SUPERVISOR — for job 


leading to full supervision. Position soon. 
Must have completed graduate training, have 
. interest in supervision, and have had substan- 
tial casework experience in agency of high 
standards... Opening January 1.. Family and 
Children’s Service, Inc., 313 S. E. Second 
Street, Evansville, Indiana, 


STENOGRAPHIC ASSISTANT (WOMAN) 
FOR ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF OF THE 


SHEET TO AGNES LEWIS, EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY, WENDOVER, KENTUCKY. 


GROUP WORKER for Girls Club. Professional 


training required. Salary in accordance with 
training and experience. Girls Club Assist- 
ance League. of Southern California, 5604 


DeLongpre Avenue, Hollywood 28, California. 


CASEWORKERS—Catholic Family, and Child 
Care Agency has two staff vacancies. Salary 
in accordance with professional training and 
experience. Opportunity for advancement. At 
least one year’s graduate training required. 
Catholic Welfare Bureau, 855 South Figueroa 
Street, Los Angeles 14, California. 


“SUPERVISOR, man or woman, for child guid- 


é 


opportunity. Apply Jewish Child Guidance 
Sica, 682 High Street, Newark, New Jersey. 


Kauai 


eee or ee 


sending picture and. 


WORKERS WANTED 


DIRECTOR OF SOCIAL SERVICE, out- 
standing nonsectarian, interracial, children’s 
center. Group living plus psychotherapy. Re- 


sponsibility for treatment, under direction out- 
standing analyst. Agency contemplates expan- 
sion of service. Administrator graduate SASS, 
Western Reserve. Must be Graduate accred- 
ited school, 3-5 years experience preferably in 
child guidance clinic or institutional setting. 
Opening January 1st. Write Director, Ridge 
Farm, 40 East Old Mill. Road, Lake Forest, 
Illinois (50 minutes ‘Chieaeo loop), 


CASEWORKER ffor Protestant Children’s 
Agency (accredited) having institutional and 
foster home program. Large midwestern city. 
‘Must have completed graduate training and be 
ready for some supervisory responsibility. Op- 
portunity for advancement. Write giving quali- 
fications and salary expected. 8645 Survey. 


FAMILY WELFARE WORKER 


CER:—Wisconsin, 
Initial salary, 1947, $244.52; for 1948, $263.02 
per month. Annual salary increments. Exam- 
ination continuous based upon evaluation of 
credentials. Postgraduate course or completion 
of a major portion thereof in an accredited 
school for social work, 
Annuity and Retirement system for those who 
qualify therefor. Request formal application 
from the Milwaukee County Civil Service 
Commission, Room 206, Courthouse, Milwau- 
kee 3, Wisconsin. 


ate with training and experience. Family Serv- 


yeasy3 5 Sh 
quired; salary range $2700-$3925; - appoint- 
ment within range depending on experience. 
Promotion opportunities. Knowledge of Ger- 
man or Yiddish desirable. Write or telephone 
United Service for New Americans, Inc., 15 
Park Row, New York 7, N. Y., CO 7-9700. 


CASEWORKER, graduate training. Salary com- 
mensurate with experience. Opportunity for 
rapid_advancement. Salary range $2400-$3600. 
Jewish Social Service Bureau, 144 Baden 
Street, Rochester 5, New York. 


ATHLETIC DIRECTOR with group work 
training and experience in agency located in 
Negro-White neighborhood carrying on inter- 
racial program. Position open pons ip 
1948. Write Maurice McCrackin, Findlay 
Street Neighborhood House, 916 Poplar Street, 
Cincinnati 14, Ohio. ; 


WANTED: Psychiatric Social Worker for newly 
established Child Guidance Center with out- 
standing psychoanalyst as director. Stimulat- 
ing opportunity in community of 350,000 popu- 
lation. Child Guidance Center of Lackawanna 
Co., Scranton, Pa. Sw 


CASEWORKER. Well trained, wanted for hos- 

. pital in New York City. Experience not nec- 
essary. Field Work in HES a family or 
medical agency acceptable. Fairly new de- 
partment. Emphasis on casework aspects of 
rehabilitation. Offers casework service to priv- 
ate patients on fee basis. Good supervision. 
Salary range $2400-$3400. 8655 Survey. 


MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER I__— : 

PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER:—Wis. 
Initial salary, 1947, $244.52; for 1948, $263.02 
per month. Completion of a postgraduate 
course in accredited school for medical social 
work or psychiatric social work. Annual salary 
increments. 


Annuity and Retirement system for those who - 


Request formal application 


lify therefor. 
yes County Civil Service 


rom the Milwaukee 


Commission, Room 206, Courthouse, Milwau- 4 


kee 3, Wisconsin. 


— 
“SUPERVISING CHILD WELFARE SERYV- 
graduate study 


ICES WORKER—One year d 
lus 7 years social work including 3 years in 
Child Welfare and 2 seate cee ervising experi- 
ence. Salary $296 per, month. Apply San 
Diego County Civil Service, Civic Center, San 
_ Diego, California, by January 16, 1948. 


WORKERS WANTED 


CASEWORKER, male or female, needed for 
Private family agency now being reorganized. 
Program expected to expand and will provide 
opportunity for advancement to position of 
executive director for person with capacities 
for administration, sound casework program 
planning, and community interpretation. Be- 
ginning salary, $3,600. Write: Richmond 
Jewish Community Council, 2908 Idlewood 
Avenue, Richmond 21, Virginia. 


ASSISTANT PROBATION OFFICERS— 
Bachelor’s Degree plus experience in proba- 
tion, child or family case work. Salary $244- 
$296 per month. Write San Diego County 
Civil Service, Civic Center, San Diego, Calif. 

a aA lee 


OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE 


WANTED—(a) Medical social worker; experi- 
ence in community agency and hospital advan- 
tageous; field position with national organiza- 
tion;. competent organizer required; $4,000, 
traveling expenses. (b) Director of social 
service; teaching hospital of 600 beds; -Mas- 
ter’s degree required ; duties include teaching in- 
terns and nurses, supervising the work of other 
social workers; salary dependent upon quali- 
fications, (c) Psychiatric social worker; men- 
tal clinic now being organized; $4,000; south- 
ern town of 385,000. .-SG11-1. The Medical 
Bureau (Burneice Larson, Director), Palm- 
olive Building, Chicago 11. 


DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF DOMESTIC 
CONCILIATION—Wisconsin. Initial salary, 
1947, $364.52; for 1948, $383.02 per month. 
Completion of a postgraduate course in an 
accredited school of social work; not less than 
five years’ paid professional experience pre- 
ferably in children’s and family case work; 
supervisory case work experience preferred. 
Duties: Under direction to have supervision 
and direction of entire department of domestic 
conciliation. Annuity and retirement system 
for those who qualify therefor. Request formal 
application from the Milwaukee County Civil 
Service Commission, Room 206, Courthouse, 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. 


SENIOR and JUNIOR CASEWORKERS 
wanted for home finding and adoptive studies, 
excellent supervision assured. Salary range— 
$2200 to $3000. Write to the Children’s Home 
Society of Florida, 403 Consolidated Building, 


Jacksonville 2, Florida. 


CASEWORKERS (2), graduate training and 
experience. Starting salary $2800 or higher 
depending on individual qualifications. Write: 
Michigan Children’s Aid Society, 401 C. I. O. 


Building, Flint 3, Michigan. 
CASEWORKER with graduate training wanted 
for interesting work in foster care agency. 
Limited caseload. Salary commensurate with 
training and experience. Richmond Children’s 
Aid Society, Allison Building, Richmond, Va. 


SAN FRANCISCO CATHOLIC SOCIAL 
SERVICE HAS OPENINGS FOR PRO- 
FESSIONALLY QUALIFIED FAMILY 
apa CHILD WELFARE CASE WORK- 

GRADE I ........-+++20- ++ -$2376-$2936 
GRADE II ...........+.-23. $2664-$3312 
GRADE III 2... 02. cweneviee $3144 up 

APPLY TO GENERAL DIRECTOR, 995 

MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 3, 

CALIFORNIA. 


CASEWORKER, woman, A.A.S.W. or equiva- 
lent, for new rapidly growing family agency. 
~Very good opportunity for a competent worker. 
‘Salary commensurate with training and eri- 
ence. Family Service of Altoona, 510 Com- 
merce Building, Altoona, Pa. 


SUPERVISOR for a Social Service Depart- 
ment in a large Hospital in Brooklyn, Quali- 
fications: Academic training and experience 
in Supervision. Salary commensurate with ex- 


perience—minimum $3580. 8635 Survey. : 
SUPERVISOR, male, in a psychiatrically ori- 
ented child welfare agency carrying on work 
of an integrated casework-group work nature 
with emotionally disturbed boys age 8 to 17. 
Must have two years Master’s degree in social 
case work with psychiatric case work and/or 
child welfare as a_ specialization, also courses 
in group work. Experience as supérvisor in 
child guidance clinic and/or children’s case 
work agency, also some experience-.in social 
group work and camping. Position open 
March 1, 1948. Salary in accordance with 
Welfare Council of Metropolitan Los An- 
geles standards schedule. Jewish Big Brothers 
Association and Camp Max Straus, 610 Tem- 
ple Street, Los Angeles, Calif., Milton 
Goldberg, Ex. Director. Can offer temporary 


housing. 
OCIAL SERVICE WORKER MAN 
8oGR FRONTIER NURSING SE RICH IN 
HE KENTUCKY MOUNTAINS. FOR 
PRODI IC UE a WENDOY 
LESLIE CO., CRY. Rae 
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LJNUSUAL 


BOOK 


B 


UP TO 70% OFF FORMER PRICES 


These offerings by America’s oldest Mail-Order Book House save you up to 70% of their regular 


retail prices. 


Each book is brand new in condition, stock- 
would seem to indicate—a permanent addition to your library. 


perfect, not second-hand as the prices 
in many cases the quantities on hand 


are the last remaining stocks. All orders promptly filled and covered by our 63-year-old MONEY- 


BACK, GUARANTEE. 


938. EMERSON’S ESSAYS. “With the excep- 
tion of the Bible and Shakespeare. Emerson is 
today the most widely quoted writer of Ancient 
or Modern times.” Handsomely bound in dark 
blue cloth, gold stamping. Large, clear type. 
Foreword by Carl Van Doren. 396 pages. Pub- 
lished at $3.00. 5 69c 
(Only 1 copy please) Special 


135. THE GOLDEN BOUGH. A study in Magic 
and Religion, by Sir James G. Fraser. Index. 
752 pages. “One of the greatest books of all 
time.” Contains the wealth of the 12-volume 
edition published at $30.00 and formerly pub- 


send in this 1-volume edition at $2.49 


Only 

103. GRANDMA MOSES CHRISTMAS CARDS. 
Americana. Sixteen Christmas Winter Scenes. 
Reproduced in full color from the original paint- 
ings by “Grandma Moses.” Envelopes to match. 
Size 574”x47%”. At 86 years of age and with- 
out formal artistic training, the nationally 
known Grandma Moses is one of the greatest 
sensations in American Art. The 16 98 

cards, attractively boxed. Only c 


505. WORLD FAMOUS COOKING RECIPES. 
The Colony. By Iles Brody. The story of the 
world’s smartest restaurant together with hun- 
dreds of the Colony’s famous and jealously- 
guarded recipes. Published at $3.50. 98c 


749, THE “CHINESE DECAMERON.” Chin 
P’ing Mei. The Adventurous History of Hsi 
Men and His Six Wives. China’s Forbidden 
Classic has been called- the “Chinese Deca- 
meron” and for centuries it was on China’s list 
of Forbidden Books. A Complete translation now 
available in one volume. 863 pages. $3 69 
Only ° 


156. AMERICA’S 60 FAMILIES. By Ferdinand 


Lundberg. 578 pages. “Who really rules 
America?’ Read this famous book $2 49 
and find out.” Only ° 


190. CANTERBURY TALES. By Géoffrey Chau- 
cer, rendered into modern English. 627 pages. 
Contains all the Rockwell Kent illustrations in 
two colors that appeared in the original limited 
edition which was published at $2 49 
$50.00. Only ° 


4, 5, 6, us 8, 9. FOREIGN LANGUAGE WORD 


927. YOU MUST RELAX. By Edwin Jacobson, 

M.D. How to live a full, energetic life and 

yet relax completely 24 hours a day. The Chicago 

Tribune states: “Many lives will be saved by 

this volume.” c 
Only 


793. AUDUBON’S BIRDS OF AMERICA The 
Birds of America.. By John James Audubon. 
Illustrated with 435 magnificent full-color repro- 
ductions. Handsome maroon buckram binding. 
Size 93%” x 1234”, Wt..6 lbs. Contains all 
the priceless Audubon bird paintings in the cele- 
brated Elephant Folio edition which fetches 
from $10,000 to $15,000 at rare book $6 95 
auctions, Only ° 


101. THE LOST BOOKS OF THE BIBLE and 
The Forgotten Books of Eden. Two volumes 
complete in one large fully illustrated volume. 
Handsomely bound. 562 pages. This intensely 
interesting volume was highly recommended by 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, President of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Christ $I 98 
in America. Only ° 


570. GREEK AND ROMAN MYTHOLOGY. 
Manual of Mythology. By Alexander S. Mur- 
ray. With 200 slustrations. Index. 427 pages. 
“Without a knowledge of Mythology, a great 
part of English literature can neither be ap- 
preciated nor even understood.” $2 49 

Only ° 


716. THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By Thomas 
A. Kempis. Table size 414” x 6”. Attractively 
bound in blue cloth. 352 pages. “Has been 
translated into more languages than any other 
book save the Bible.’—The Encyclopaedia 69 

Britannica, Only Cc 


189. CAN YOU_TOP THIS? By “Senator” Ed 
Ford, Harry Hershfield and yee Laurie, Jr. 
“Enough funny. stories to supply all the after- 
dinner speakers and radio comedians of the 
land.”—N. Y. Daily News. 8 
Only c 


593. TALES OF THE MONKS. From the Gesta 
Romanorum. Ed. by M. Komroff. 320 pages. 
“Here are the unabridged Tales of the Monks 
—the stories that inspired Boccaccio to write 
‘The Decameron,’ Balzac to write ‘Droll Stories,’ 
and Margaret of Navarre to write ‘The Hep- 
tameron.’ A Golden Treasury of the most en- 
tertaining stories of the Middle Ages. $1 98 
} Only ° 


541. POETICA EROTICA. A 


704, STUDIES IN THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SEX, 
By Havelock Ellis. Complete and unabridged 
in 2 volumes. 3,000 pages. Boxed. Formerly 
published in 7 volumes at $28.00. 


The Complete set, $9.95 


735. CURRIER & IVES CHRISTMAS CARDS, 
superbly lithographed in color. ‘Christmas 
Sleigh Ride’; ‘Colonial Winter’; ‘‘New Eng- 
land Winter Scene’; ‘‘The Skating Pond”; and 
12 other famous Currier & Ives winter scenes. 
With envelopes to match. Size 6% x 5 98c 
The 16 cards, attractively boxed, only 


391. HOW TO EVALUATE ANTIQUES. First 
Reader For Antique Collectors. By Carl Drep- 
perd. With 1,040 illustrations. Glossary; Index. 
“The answer to every collector’s prayer. Use 
it to evaluate your purchase or an unsuspected 


treasure in your attic.” Only $2.98 


134. AMERICAN GLASS. By George S. and H. 
McKearin. With 3000 illustrations. The most 
complete book on American glass éver pub- 
lished.. Covers the entire craft of Early Ameri- 
can glass. Detailed identification charts and 


table. Size 81%” x 104”. Only $4.95 


123. FOR EVERYBODY WHO WEARS GLASS- 
ES, The Art of Seeing. By Aldous Huxley. 
This is Huxley’s own story of visual re-educa- 
tion through which he recovered from almost 


total blind Sper h 
indness or everyone Only $2.69 


wears glasses. 

515. THE HISTORY OF LAW. By William 

Seagle. Notes: Bibliography; Index, 439 pages. 
1941. “The most complete history of 


ee English.’ 
aw yet written in English.” 

Only $ | .98 
782. WITCHCRAFT. Satanism and Witchcraft. 
By Jules Michelet. ‘‘The most important work 


on Medieval superstition yet writ- 
ten.”—Encyclopaedia Britannica. Only $1.98 


313. THE DECAMERON. By Giovanni Boccac- 
cio. Complete and unabridged. Translated by 
Richard Aldington. Illustrated with full-page 
color plates by Jean de Bosschére. Size 7%” x 
10” Greatest of all the once forbidden books 
this edition was originally published in 2 vol- 


umes at $17.50 $2.49 


Complete 1-volume edition, only 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


IN Ly 1 Collection of ee = 
CARDS. The famous simplified self-teaching Rare and Curious Amatory Verse. Edited—b r Pata 7 
system of foreign language study, edited by T. R. Smith. 770 pages. (Former! il ble " THE UNIO ASSO 
outstanding authorities, containing 4¢80 cards ly ir ¥ ere. Aras ee a pbb iol Loe taf pete 
Wik le and pronunciations. By means Dy sO Ewe: vole ae Ona aa $3.69 ; Established * 1884 
° ese cards anyone can acquire a basic yo- 121-123 zy . . Xe 
cabulary and a general familiarity with these 548. HOW TO BUILD CABINS, LODGES AND i East 24th St., New York, N. Y 
languages. The languages available are: 4. BUNGALOWS. By. the Editors of Popular a”, Gentlemens 1 enclose $547» say. fain 
Spanish; 5. French; 6. German; 7. Russian; Science. “An indispensable book for everyone & which please send me the books I have 
8. Portuguese; 9, Italian. 98 who has ever dreamed of building his own & encircled below; delivery charges pre- 

425 Each language only Cc place es the couse 0 ease amas: plans and ; paid. 
rations, plus clear instructions. ... 1 
112. THE ROCKWELL KENT SHAKESPEARE. Oniy $1.98 H fis ia vestige 1 % a asabege 
AG Complete Works of William Shakespeare. 592. A HISTORY OF RELIGIONS. Orpheus. i re or oe; on 
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